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ORATORICAL STYLE 


ITS 


ART AND SCIENCE 


The styles discussed here are not used as some would 
suppose, first one style, and then another, but as the respective 
thoughts require; one is employed, or there is a judicious 
blending of two or more styles. A summary of the styles 
will be found under ‘‘ The Peri Idion’’ by Hermogenes, the 
Greek Rhetorician, which is a translation of Richard Volk- 
mann’s resumen of this work as appearing in his ‘‘ Herma- 
goras,’’ Leipsic, 1865. 


THE PLAIN STYLE 


PLAINNESS THE FIRST FORM OF ORATORICAL 
STYLE was termed by Hermogenes, Sapheneia ( Lagnveia ) 
meaning plainness, simplicity, clearness. Plain comes from 
the Latin planmus=plain, a level, flat surface, and signifies 
an even, smooth surface, a body without projections, eleva- 
tions or depressions; open, clear to the senses or the mind; 
evident, easily distinguishable or recognisable, unmistakable; 
without embellishments or decorative colouring; simple, bare, 
bald; straightforward, direct; free from ambiguity, evasion 
or subterfuge. The Plain style is made up of Purity, which 
Hermogenes terms Catharotes ( Kafapérns ), and Clearness, 
which he terms Eucrineia ( évxpivefa ); these make up its two 
subordinates which are closely connected. The Romans called 
this style Perspicuitate, from perspicere, to see through; the 
English being perspicuity, meaning clearness of statement or 
exposition. 
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PURITY. 


PURITY THE FIRST SUBORDINATE OF THE 
PLAIN STYLE.—The word pure comes from the Latin 
purus=clear, unmixed; and in connection with thought, it 
means free from anything not properly belonging to that 
thought, free from anything extraneous. Purity corresponds 
to the Greek word catharotes, which means clear of dirt, clean, 
spotless, unsoiled; opposed to the Greek fholervos, which means 
muddy, troubled, or troubled by passion (mephorically), also 
foul, filthy, greasy. It signifies free from admixture, without 
a blemish in its kind. 

We shall use the subdivision employed by Hermogenes in 
Purity, as well as in the rest of the styles, namely: 1st The 
Thought ( évoa ); 2nd, Method ( pé#odes ); 3rd, Diction or 
Wording (Adis); 4th, Figures (oxhpara ); 5th, Members 
(Koda); 6th, Arrangement or Composition (ovv64«xn); 7th, 
Rhythm or Oratorical Numbers ( fvOues ); and 8th, Cadence 
or Conclusion ( avaravors ) 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—They must be pure, and be easily 
understood by common intelligence, also such as would occur 
or seem to occur to any person. They must be clear and 
make sense of themselves, must contain nothing abstruse or 
recondite, neither must they contain anything deep nor any- 
thing that requires interpretation or thinking out as to the 


meaning. They must be such as not to be mistaken or 
misunderstood, or be taken in any other sense than 
that conveyed by the words used, e.g., ‘‘ The thirty 


tyrants are said to have borrowed money from the 
Lacedemonians to attack those in Pireus.’’—Demosthenes 
vs. Leptines, section 11, and Demos. vs. Spudias, sec. 1: 
“*Spudias the defendant and I, men of the jury, are married 
to two sisters, the daughters of Polyeuctus.’’ These thoughts 
cannot be construed in any other sense, nor are they mixed 
with other thoughts going before them to make them con- 
fused, neither are they indistinct nor mistakable as to their 
meaning. There are numerous examples of pure thought in 
Demosthenes’ judicial speeches, but few in his public ones. 
(2) METHOD.—There is only one method of purity because 
we generally speak purely when a naked or simple narration 
of anything is made, or when we make a simple beginning, 
or do not introduce anything from without, or add anything 
superfluous, as would be the case when we add genus to 
species, whole to parts, indefinite to definite, difference from 
other things, etc. All such additions, introductions, etc., 
belong to the style called Amplification which is opposed to 
Purity. In a word, the method is a simple communication 
of facts without accessories, e.g., Demosthenes vs. Dionyso- 
dorus 1: ‘‘I am a partner in this loan, men of the jury.’ 
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The following example is not totally pure, but has the 
appearance of purity, although the beginning is pure: ‘‘ Men 
of Athens, an outrage of such violence was committed upon 
me by Conon the defendant, that for a long time I was given 
ese by my relations and medical attendants.’’—Demos. vs. 

onon, I. 


The method consists in purity of thoughts, and in such 
elocutionary accompaniments of the same, as speaking in the 
middle voice or conversational tone which Delsarte called 
dental pronunciation, that is, the voice impinges just behind 
the front teeth and the words seem to dance as it were at 
the point of the lips, the voice being brought well forward 
in the mouth. The voice is moderate, delivery is quiet, body 
moves moderately, and such gestures as there are, are con- 
fined mostly to the countenance, not face-making. The letters 
he all be perfectly well articulated, and not uttered imper- 

ectly., 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—This should be pure, that 
is, its meaning be apparent to anyone of common sense 
and within the understanding of all. There must be no 
transposition of words or letters, as such belongs to the Sub- 
lime style. The diction or words must not require interpreta- 
tion as would be the case in this example: ‘‘ Now, contrariwise, 
the statesmen dispose of emoluments; through them everything 
is done; you the people, exervated, stripped of treasure and 
allies, are become as underlings and hangers-on, happy if these 
persons dole you out show-money or send you paltry beeves, 
and the unmanliest part of all, you are grateful for receiving 
your own.’’—Demos. Olynthiac 111. The diction in the fore- 
going is metaphorical, as ‘‘stripped,’’ etc.; is harsh, as the 
words ‘‘ hangers-on,’’ etc., which belong to the Harsh style 
and are reprehensive, and is subject to interpretation or 
elucidation as the words ‘‘ Now, contrariwise’’ and ‘“‘ ener- 
vated ’’ show, since they point to what goes before, namely, 
‘How is it that all went prosperously then, and now goes 
wrong? Because anciently the people, having the courage 
to be soldiers, controlled the statesmen, and disposed of ail 
emoluments; any of the rest was happy to receive from the 
people his share of honour, office, or advantage.” 

Another example from Demosthenes, which though evident, 
nevertheless is not pure because it contains metaphors, harsh 
words, and is of grand signification: ‘‘ But I observe that all 
people, beginning with you, have conceded to him a right, 
which in former times has been the subject of contest in every 
Grecian war. And what is this? The right of doing what 
he pleases, openly fleecing and pillaging the Greeks, one after 
another, attacking and enslaving their cities.’’—Demos. Phil. 
Fit, 22. 
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The diction should contain no obsolete terms and construc- 
tions, no newly coined words and compounds, nor any 
vulgarisms. A proper discrimination should be made between 
words of the same root as ‘“‘civil’’ and ‘“‘civilian,’’? and 
precision in selecting the suitable word among synonyms, as 
‘behaviour’? and ‘‘conduct.’? Only words must be used 
that perfectly belong to the genius of the language. No 
foreign words are permissible, as ‘‘ delicatesse’’ for ‘* deli- 
cacy,’ nor any provincial expressions. Solecisms make the 
diction impure, as ‘‘it repents me’’ for “‘I repent,’ “his 
evening of life’’ for ‘‘ the evening of his life,’”’ also do 
violations of the rules of grammar or syntax, faulty concord 
for instance, when the leading verb is in the past tense, the 
rest must be in the past tense also, e.g., ‘‘ Ye will not come 
unto me that ye might have everlasting life,’’ the word 
‘might ’? should be ‘‘may.’’ The transitive verb and _pre- 
position, or two different prepositions with the same object 
should be avoided, e.g., ‘‘ We confide in and respect the 
good ’’; better say ‘‘ We confide in the good and respect 
them,’’ also ‘‘ I called on and had a conversation with him ”’; 
better to say: ‘‘I called and had a conversation with him.”’ 
In fact, the words in Purity must be of reputable use, be 
national and of present-day currency. ‘‘ It consists in using 
proper terms to pass the ideas from one mind to the other, 
as it gives them easy entrance. One source of correctness is 
the use of connectives, that not too much be interspersed before 
the correlative connective is paid back, as ‘although’... 
‘yet ’ between which words and the like, not too much should 
be interspersed; also as in this: ‘ But J, after he spoke to me, 
for Cleon came up beseeching me, wez?t taking both of them.’ 
It consists in using terms that are distinct and not vague, 
and in not using circumlocution unless on purpose; in using 
concordance of gender, number and person in order that they 
be easily pointed out, and in selecting the verb which concords 
when there are different senses, e.g., ‘ perceive colour and 
sound’ not ‘ see colour and sound.’ Purity is the basis of all 
style.’’—Aristotle. 


(4) FIGURES.—The principal figure is the one Hermogenes 
called ‘‘ Orthotes,”’ that is, relating in the direct case or direct 
manner, viz., in the nominative case or with the noun coming 
first and the other parts of speech following in their usual 
grammatical order, e.g., ‘‘ I, Oh Athenians, encountered a dis- 
honest and contemptuous man’’; another: ‘‘ There is one 
Sannio, as you are aware, who trained choruses for tragedy; 
he was convicted of military service, and he has fallen into 
misfortune.’’—Demos. vs. Midias, sec. 53. See also vs. 
Spudias, 1, ‘‘ married to two sisters.” 

It does not use ‘‘ Plagiasmos,’’? which Hermogenes defined 
as relating in the oblique case, or employing participial sub- 
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ordinate clauses which bring in other thoughts, e.g., ‘‘ Cresus 
being a Lydian by blood, son of Alyatus, was ruler of the 
people who lived on the Alythian rivers.’”’ In this form there 
1s a certain suspension of the sense or thought, whereas in the 
direct mode the sentence would briefly be thus: ‘‘ Cresus was 
a Lydian by blood, was the son of Alyatus, and ruler of 
the people who lived on the Alythian rivers.’’ 

The following example from Demos. vs. Midias 13, has the 
Plagiasmos or participial clauses at the beginning, as well as 
middle: ‘‘ When the Pandonian tribe had not a choir-master 
for two years, and when the assembly having met, at which 
the Archon is required by law to allot the flute-players for each 
chorus, there was a discussion and a wrangling, the Archon 
blaming the Superintendents of the tribe, and the Superin- 
tendents the Archon; whereupon I came forward and volun- 
teered to take the office of choir-master, and on the drawing 
of lots, I got the first choice of flute-player.’’ The foregoing 
is, both in thought and figure, the style of Amplification 
(Peribole), and can be changed to the Plain style and made 
pure thus: “‘ The Pandonian tribe had not a choir-master for 
two years... ,’’ and the rest of the sentences put into the 
declarative sentence form or the Orthotes form. So all the 
figures are pure which are remote from the Peribole or Amplifi- 
cation style, which do not go into details and circumstances, 
etc., called Peristatica (a figure given by Hermogenes), and 
which do not transpose words, called Hyperbaton. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola should be short, 
concise and compact, and make sense of themselves, that is, 
if standing alone or freed from the other sentences or parts. 
They should not be prolix, nor should there be any ambages 
or circumlocution in them, for long members tend to elevation 


of style. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—This should 
be pure and simple, and should not bother itself about the 
concourse of vowels or consonants, as such belongs more to 
elaboration, art and elegance than to simplicity and purity. 
It should be made up of iambics U — and trochees — U, as 
these feet are less lofty and coincide more with every-day 
speech or conversation. It is not necessary that these feet 
should run throughout the expression; it will be sufficient if 
they are found in the extremities, that is, at the beginning 
of the member and at the end of it, and that further on in 
same, dactyls——Uv, anapestsuu—, and similar feet 
should appear, or these or other feet mixed with the trochees 
and iambics, so that the expression might not become verse 
or meter. 

It avoids, however, an unnecessary clashing of vowels by 
placing long vowels with short ones, or accented ones with 
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unaccented, e.g., “‘ goon.’’ Such clashing as, “* you unite ae |: 
avoids but is not over anxious about it, also such as the 
heaping up of consonants. The composition, then, 1s 
familiar, current, steady-going, and void of formal rhythm, 
and is not too punctilious or tedious in elaborating or ex- 
patiating, but leaves some to the hearer’s imagination and 
understanding, as to desist from telling everything is compli- 
mentary to the intelligence and comprehension of the hearers, 
and does not imply a slur on their understanding and ability. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—Rhythm 
and feet are convertible terms. The feet should be those 
which come nearest to ordinary, every-day talking, that is, 
they should be principally iambics and trochees, and should 
be so arranged as not to disclose any appearance of art, nor 
should the same foot follow itself, in other words, appear 
more than three or four times consecutively, otherwise verse 
or meter will result. It should be metrical up to a certain 
point, then other feet brought in to break up the meter; in a 
word, it should be metrical, and not metrical, and mixed 
with meter, e.g., I won’t, you shan’t happily remove, but we 
shall move. The trochee or iambic should begin the expres- 
sion to give it the stamp of a pure style. The feet do not 
amount so much; it is the thoughts, method, diction, figures 
and members that have the greatest importance or value. 


(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION should be iambic or 
trochaic, and it is not necessary to go further back than three 
feet to form the cadence. 


CLEARNESS. 


Clearness, the second subordinate of the Plain Style, was 
called by the Greeks ewcrimeia ( évxpweia ), meaning dis- 
tinctness, eucrznes=well separated, well open, not confused, 
well arranged, in good order. The Latin equivalents are 
lucidus=lucid, from lucere=to shine, meaning translucent, 
marked by clearness of reasoning, expression or arrangement; 
and clavus=clear, meaning manifest, unclouded, manifest to 
the mind or judgment, easy to see through. Clearness par- 
takes largely of Purity, in fact, the purer the expression the 
clearer it is. ‘‘ Men delight in listening to what they easily 
understand.’’—Aristotle. ‘‘ Clearness,’? says Quintillian, 
“‘requires, not that the hearer may understand, but that he 
must understand whether he will or not.’’ 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—They are those which turn on 
placing things in order, in reducing them to a beginning or 
principle, and on seeing that the order of the expression, of 
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the words, clauses, etc., be such that it at once distinctly 
indicates or discloses the speaker’s meaning, and in such a 
way, as not to be confounded with anything else. 


(2) METHOD.—It consists in communicating things in 
their natural order, that is, putting the things that belong 
first, in the beginning or first place, the second in the second 
place, and the others following accordingly, e.g., Demos- 


thenes on the Crown, 17 & 21: “ It is necessary also, and per. 
haps proper, men of Athens, that you may consider every 
single measure in reference to the occasion... (21) The first 


who spoke and mentioned the peace was Aristodemus, the 
actor; the seconder and mover, fellow-hireling for that purpose 
with the prosecutor, was Philocrates the Agnusian—your 
associate Atschines not mine, though you should burst with 
lying. Their supporters—I know not the cause—I pass that 
for the present—were Eubulus and Cephisophon. I had nothing 
to do with it.’”’ Example of natural order is the following: 
“day and night, men and women, rising and setting.’’— 
Quintillian; also is the placing of objections before their refuta- 
tions, arguments before their solutions. This Isocrates nearly 
always did, but not always Demosthenes, who put them where 
they seemed most useful to him, namely, in the beginning or 
first place, or at the last, or in the middle. Sometimes Demos- 
thenes placed the solutions before the objections, sometimes 
after them, and sometimes in the middle. (See further under 
Peribole or Amplification.) 

Thoughts and propositions are clear which inform and 
delineate, giving the order of things, e.g., Demos. vs. Aris- 
tocrates 18: ‘‘ Perhaps, as I have undertaken to prove three 
things, first, that the decree has been moved in violation of 
the laws; secondly, that it is disadvantageous to the common- 
wealth; ¢/zvdly, that the party for whom it has been drawn is 
unworthy to obtain such honours, it is right that I should give 
to you, my hearers, the option what you would like to hear 
first, what second, and what last. Consider, then, which you 
would like, that I may begin with that. Do you wish me to 
begin with the breach of the laws? Then, to that I will address 
myself. ..’? Thoughts are clear which show the end of things 
which have already been treated on and which prepare the way 
for saying what follows, as the beginning of a new statement, 
e.g., Corona 136: ‘‘ Such is one of this boy’s political acts, 
similar, is it not? to what he charges me with. Now let me 
remind you of another.’’ After this, the expression assumes 
another beginning: ‘‘ When Philip sent Python of Byzantium 
together with an embassy from all his own allies, with the 
intention of putting our commonwealth to shame, and proving 
her in the wrong, then—when Python swaggered and poured 
a flood of abuse upon you—TI neither yielded nor gave way; I 
rose and answered him, and betrayed not the mghts of the 
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commonwealth.’? And this one against Leptines, 41: “ But 
you have not only to see, men of Athens, that Leucon be not 
wronged, whose anxiety about his privilege would be for the 
sake of honour and not emolument, but that no one else be 
wronged, who has befriended you in the day of his prosperity, 
and to whom the grant of exemption which you then made 
him has come to an advantage.”’ 

The Method of delivery should be easy and current, and 
have no appearance of art, nor be studied in manner, but 
should be natural, otherwise it would not persuade; and the 
thoughts should be clear in the mind, otherwise fluency would 
not be possible. Aristotle says that men are prejudiced against 
what is obscurely said, dying as it is spoken, as if he knew 
not what he is saying or is afraid of having it understood. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—It is the same as that in 

Purity. The words should be plain, such as those which 
correspond to the objects of our senses, as denote things we 
see, hear, touch, smell, feel, taste. Instead of using general 
notions and abstractions, it is clear to use the individual, the 
special, the concrete, e.g., instead of saying, ‘‘ Their civilisa- 
tion is judged by their indulgence in amusements, customs, 
swanking and punishments,”’ say ‘‘ bullfights, cockfights, silk 
hats, silk stockings, hanging, etc.’’ In the former, the mind 
has to bring up examples to make the general terms clear; 
but in the latter, the individual is cited and, therefore, clearer. 
Aristotle says that the prophets used general terms without 
saying when, where, how, etc. The Delphic oracle’s terms 
were general and ambiguous, so that if it happened, thus did 
the oracle predict; and if it didn’t, likewise may the oracle be 
construed. Bain says that the use of the noun, adjective, and 
adverb is clearer than the abstract noun, e.g., ‘‘ our compre- 
hension of this truth .. .’’ is clearer, if we say, ‘‘ we com- 
prehend this as true.’’ ‘‘ The understanding of this truth 
precludes human misery,’’ is clearer put thus: ’‘ If we clearly 
understand this truth we shall be saved of what makes us 
miserable.’? The positive is clearer than the negative, e.g., 
‘“Loss of blood destroys strength ’’ is clearer thus: ‘‘ abun- 
dance of blood gives strength.”’ 
_ Homely expressions drawn from ordinary life, as ‘‘ stomach- 
ing ’’ things, and which border on the vulgar or slang, but 
are saved by their expressiveness, are, according to Demetrius, 
clear. Technical words are to be avoided, as ‘‘ tack to the 
larboard, and stand off to sea’’ are clear to seamen, but not 
to others generally. The words must not have the appearance 
of art or study, but as if springing forth spontaneously, 
because art puts people on their guard, as if against adulterated 
wine, says Aristotle, and ‘‘ the deceit is passed off neatly by 
the selection of words from ordinary conversation.” 

All words pointing out connection are clear: this, that, 
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accordingly, first, second , third, etc., to resume, I shall point 
out, you are acquainted with, I shall now pass to, ‘I pass 
that for the present ’’ (see example under Method), etc., and 
those forms of expressions under the figures, Deictic, and 
Metabasis, also under fig. . Pause page 364; also expressions 
as ‘‘on the contrary, on the one hand, on the other hand ”’; 
In summing up as, ‘‘in short, on the whole,”’ etc.; for tran- 
sition as, ‘‘ hitherto, formerly, so far, thus far.’’ First, 
secondly, etc., the Greeks did not like, as such numerical 
indications seem to abate passion. They used other expres- 
sions. It is appropriate here to quote Aristotle, that when 
Enthymem is used, no passion is to be in the utterance. 


(4) FIGURES.—For a complete definition of all the figures 
given here and in the other styles, as well as examples of same, 
see Forms of Logical Expression, and Forms of Oratorical 
Expression. Orthotes is the chief figure of Clearness, that is, 
relating in the nominative case. The following are useful for 
clearness: Horismos or definition, at the beginning, so that 
the hearer may clearly understand, that, this is this, and that 
is that, which is very important at the commencement of a 
speech or discussion, as it avoids misunderstanding and useless 
debate; Distributio which 1s, first, a division of the general or 
genus by reckoning up the species or special kinds, secondly, 
a partition of the whole into its parts, thirdly, an enumeration 
of the accidents of the subject (see genus and species, cause 
and effect, subject and attribute, etc., under Forms of Logical 
Expression); Catacosmesis, that is, things placed in their 
natural order; Deictic, that is, pointing out clearly, much used 
by Demosthenes; Epanalepsis, that is, a resumption after a 
parenthesis, etc., a figure which Hermogenes says that Demos- 
thenes employed to a great advantage, by which figure, after 
stating a thing, he threw many things into the middle, and 
resumed the commencement afterwards for clearness; Sermo- 
cinatio, that is, when the orator interrogates himself and gives 
the answer, e.g., Demos. Olyn. 11, 3: ‘‘ To dilate, Athenians, 
on Philip’s power, and by such discourse to incite you to 
your duty, I think improper, and why? For all that may be 
said on that score involves a matter of glory to him and 
misconduct on our part,’’ which example also illustrates how 
he added causes to the proposition. This same figure he used 
when what follows, or when the consequences might become 
obscure; to avoid which he used the interrogation, “‘did I 
say or “dol say,” e.g., Corona, 130:.°' For lately-—lately 
do I say?—yesterday, and very recently, he became at once 
both an Athenian and an orator. . .’’. See p. 223. -See a 
further example in Demosthenes on the Embassy, 25: ‘‘ Why 
have I begun by reminding you of these things, and going over 
these speeches? Chiefly and principally, men of Athens, for 
this reason, that, when you hear me speak of any proceeding, 
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and it appears outrageously bad, you may not cry in astonish- 
ment, ‘ Why did you not speak at the moment and inform 
us?’ but remembering the promises of these men, by means of 
which, on every occasion, they prevented others from being 
heard, and also the specious announcement of A‘schines 
you may see he has injured you in this way among others, 
because you were not suffered to learn the truth at the instant 
when it was needful, but cheated by hopes and impostures and 
promises.’? After interjecting many things and amplifying the 
expression, he then resumes by repetition and makes it clear 
by the following ‘‘ Such was the chief and principal cause of 
my entering into these details. What was the second? one of 
no less importance, that you remember his political principles 
before he was corrupted. ...’’ Thus Sermocinatio, and 
Epanalepsis, are used to give clearness, so that what follows 
may not become obscure. 

Metaphors, as Cicero says, should be of the ordinary, con- 
versation type, as “‘ fields are thirsty,’’ ‘‘ wine sparkles with 
jewels,’’ because both town and rustic use these. Antithesis 
gives clearness, as when we say, ‘‘on the contrary, on the 
other hand, conversely, although . . . yet,’’ etc., and ‘“‘ moral 
as opposed to physical.’? Antonomasia, Amplification within 
bounds; Onomatopeeia; Illustration; Comparatio; Cacaphony; 
Thesis; Diegesis; Pisteis, that is, stating the confirmative and 
refutative proofs, or reasons; Syllogismus; Metabasis; Eutrepis- 
mus; Epanodos; Anacephaleosis, as when we say: ‘‘In short, 
in a word, to sum up, to recapitulate,’’ etc. 

Synonymia, tautology, or pleonasm for the purpose of 
greater clearness, and more exact comprehension, as when we 
say ‘‘sense and sensibility,’ *‘‘I have saved you, you were 
spared by me.’’ Taxis; the use of the connective particle 
“indeed,’’ which sets us back, as it were, to the beginning, 
a kind of Epanalepsis; Epizeuxis or repetition of the same 
thing twice for greater clearness and certainty. Parison and 
Parallelism contribute much to clearness, also Paralepsis (see 
Corona 21, example under Method). 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola are short, and make 
sense of themselves, especially when they are pure. Long 
members, generally, belong to elevation of style. 


_ (6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—In English 
it 1s: adjective, noun, adverb, predicate or verb, and object, 
e.g., the resplendent sun clearly illumes all things. This 
natural arrangement is not only clear, but it saves the mind 
much work, because as the expression goes on, the mind con- 
ceives the meaning, which would not be the case differently 
arranged, for the mind would, then, have double work: first, 
to reconstruct the expression in the natural order; secondly, 
to conceive—then, its meaning. This arrangement is what the 
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Greek called Orthotes, i.e., natural order, or relating in the 
nominative case, not in subordinate, participial constructions. 

Clauses which are formed on the same plan, as in the case 
of Parison, or Parallelism, are clearer, e.g., ‘‘In short, Sir, 
as I could, at first, see no reason for sending our troops to 
Flanders, unless it was to furnish ministers with a pretext to 
load us with the maintenance of 16,000 Hanoverians, so J can 
see no reason for retaining them, unless it is to afford a pretext 


for continuing that load.’’—Chatham. 
Arrangements by comparison are clear in which agreements 
and differences correspond in places, e.g., ‘‘ The wise man is 


happy when he gains his own applause, the fool when he gains 
others.’? The arrangement, says Aristotle, ‘‘ should be such, 
that the concordance of gender, number and person might be 
easily pointed out,’’ e.g.,- ‘‘ of reason existing always men are 
ignorant ’’; it is not clear to which word ‘‘always’’ refers. 

The following arrangements destroy clearness: Obscurity, 
which is the use or arrangement of words or constructions in 
such a way as it is difficult to gather any meaning: Equivoca- 
tion, which is the putting of words in such a place as to make 
them susceptible of more than one interpretation; and 
Ambiguity. 

I.—Obscurity. (a) Au zmproper ellipsis, e.g., ‘‘ I look on it 
as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as a savage 
is a happier state of life than a galley-slave.’’ Insert the 
following elliptical, italicised parts to make it clear: ‘‘ as 
much as ¢he state of a savage is happier than zat of a galley- 
slave.’ (b) Wrongly placed words, as at the beginning of a 
sentence we imagine a certain meaning is conveyed, when 
further on we find it is a different one, e.g., ‘‘ 1 have hopes 
that when Will confronts him and all the ladies cast kind 
looks at him, he will be happy.’’ The verb “‘ cast’’ puts a 
new construction on the preceding, so in order to keep the first 
meaning intact, the word ‘‘when’’ should go before ladies 
thus: ‘‘ When Will confronts him and when all the ladies cast 
kind looks at him, he will be happy.’’ 

Misplaced adverbs bring about obscurity, especially only 
and noz only, e.g., ‘‘He not only owns a house, but also a 
large farm.’’ As ‘‘not only’’ stands in the foregoing, it 
modifies the verb ‘‘ owns,’’ which makes us _ suppose that 
another verb is to follow, namely, but ‘‘ lives ’’ in it, etc. But, 
if it is intended to modify ‘“‘ house,’’ it should be placed 
immediately before ‘‘ house,’’ then it would stand: ‘‘ he owns 
not only a house, but a farm.”’ 

Misplaced adjuncts or clauses, e.g., ‘‘Here is a _ horse 
ploughing with one eye,”’ ‘‘ with one eye”’ is wrongly placed. 
Use of same word at short intervals, in different senses, but 
not when employing the figure Ploce, e.g., ‘‘ He turned to the 
left and left.”’ ‘‘Lysias promised Ais father that he would 
never forget Ais advice’’ would be better if arranged thus: 
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‘‘Lysias promised his father, ‘I will never forget thy advice.’ ” 
Long parentheses produce obscurity, also it 1s not clear 
when too much is put before the connective is paid back, as 
sometimes occurs, when a sentence is started with although, 
before it is paid back by its corresponding connective, but. 
Amphibology also obscures, that is, when a word looks both 
ways, e.g., ‘‘ The duke yet lives that Henry will depose, 
will Henry depose the duke, or will the duke depose Henry? 

Il.—Equivocation. The word or words should be placed 
with words that fix their meaning, e.g., ‘‘A five-pound note 
for five pounds avoirdupois of gold.’ ‘‘ The reformation of 
Luther,”’ is it a change wrought in Luther, or a change wrought 
by Luther? The word ‘‘of’’ is equivocal. ‘‘ They were 
both more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zerdusht.’’ Are these 
two persons or one? The word “ or’’ is equivocal, place its 
correlative either before ‘‘ Zoroaster’’ and it becomes clear, 
thus: ‘‘ They were more ancient than ezther Zoroaster or 
Zerdusht.’’ ‘‘ I have learned to like nothing but what you 
do’’; insert the verb /iZe instead of ‘‘ do,’’ and clearness 1s 
secured. 

IlI.—Ambiguity, as in the misplaced relative pronouns, 
especially who, e.g., ‘‘ Solomon the son of David, who built 
the temple. . .”? should be: ‘‘ Solomon, the son of David and 
builder of the temple.”’ The arrangement can begin with 
the accusative case instead of the nominative, in which form 
clearness will result, e.g., ‘‘It is said of John that he is 
rich,’’ which is the same as, ‘‘ John is said to be rich.’’ (cf. 
Rhetorics of Quackenbos, and Bain.) 

In a word, the Composition is generally the same as in 
Purity. 

In the argumentative, oratorical Clearness, the American 
Senators, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, and 
Hon. William M. Calder of New York, are unsurpassed. — 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—The 
composition as to feet is the same generally as in Purity, 
namely, that the members should begin either with iambics 
or trochees, as these rhythms are more closely connected with 
ordinary speech or conversation, and further on in the member, 


dactyls, anapzsts, or a mixture with other feet, should be 
more numerous. 


_ (8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—This should contain 
1ambics or trochees. It usually consists of three feet, and 
finally terminates the sentence. 

Clearness has always been the forte of the popular orator, 
and it is in this style that the great, stirring speeches of the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., the Rt. Hon. John R. 
Clynes, M.P., the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., and Lieut.- 


Col. Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., of the Labour Party, have been 
chiefly cast. 
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THE SUBLIME STYLE 


The Sublime style was called by Hermogenes megethos 
( MéyeGos ), meaning greatness, height, both bodily and mentally, 
as height of a mountain. In rhetoric, loftiness of style. The 
Latin equivalent to megethos is sublimitatem, the adjct. being 
_ sublimis, meaning raised on high, dims, limen, meaning thres- 
hold, plus swb, meaning up; up from the threshold, and sig- 
nifying: of ideas, truths, subject, etc.=belonging to the 
highest regions of thought, reality or human activity; of per- 
sons, their attributes, feelings, actions=standing high above 
others by reason of nobility or grandeur of nature or character; 
of high intellectual, moral or spiritual level; of language, 
style, or writer=expressing lofty ideas in a grand and elevated 
manner; of things in nature and art=affecting the mind with 
a sense of overwhelming grandeur or irresistible power, calcu- 
lated to inspire awe, deep reverence, or lofty emotion by reason 
of its beauty, vastness or grandeur. 

A synonymous term to sublime is grand, which comes from 
the Latin grandis or grandem, meaning in class, full grown; 
and of events, signifying, great, important, above all others 
of the kind; of a ceremony, public performance or the like= 
characterised by great solemnity, splendour or display; con- 
ducted with great form or on a great scale; of persons, their 
belongings or surroundings=fine, splendid, gorgeously 
arrayed, also giving evidence of wealth or high social position; 
of ideas, composition, etc.=lofty and dignified in conception, 
treatment or expression; of appearance personally=stately, 
noble, dignified. The Grand Style is a style fitted to the 
expression of lofty ideas and great subjects in literature and 
‘art. See Murray’s Dictionary. 

The Sublime Style is divided into the Dignified, the Harsh 
or Abrupt, the Vehement, the Splendid, the Vigorous, and the 
Amplificative. 


DIGNITY. 


DIGNITY‘ THE FIRST SUBORDINATE OF. THE 
SUBLIME STYLE was called by Hermogenes Semnotes 
( Zeuvorns ), and in the Greek means gravity, dignity, 
solemnity, majesty; of things, stateliness. The Greek adjec- 
tive semmos means, Ist, august, reverend, honoured, holy, 
solemn; of things divine, devoted to the gods; 2nd, of things 
human, reverend, august, solemn, stately, majestic. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—The thoughts are grave and dig- 
nified; by grave we mean heavy, serious, important. The word 
comes from the Latin gravis, signifying heavy, weighty; and 
gravity, a matter of importance, something serious, solemn 
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conduct, staidness, is opposed to levity and gaiety. Dignity 
comes from the Latin dignitatem, meaning merit, worth, and 
signifies nobleness, loftiness, impressiveness, worth. ; 
The grave or dignified thoughts are (a) those concerning 
God without anthropopathic admixture; (b) those concerning 
nature, the universe, earthquakes, and the like; (c) ethical, 
those concerning the soul, its immortality, etc., man’s duty, 
law, and the like, e.g., Demosthenes’ sublime definition of law, 


vs. Aristogiton 1, 15: ‘‘ The whole life of men, Athenians, 
whether they inhabit a great city or a small one, is governed 
by nature and by laws. . . Nature, if it be depraved, has 


often vicious desires; therefore you will find people of that 
sort falling into error. Laws desire what is just and honour- 
able and useful; they seek for this . . . and that is law which 
all men ought to obey for many reasons and especially because 
every law is an invention and gift of the gods, a resolution 
of wise men, a corrective of errors intentional and unintentional, 
a compact of the whole state according to which all who belong 
to the state ought to live.’’? Another example from Demos- 
thenes, though sublime because it is above the ordinary 
threshold or passage or walk, and is concerned with ethical 
practice, also with temperance, and justice, yet does not 
belong, according to Hermogenes, to the style of Dignity as 
Dignity is the decorously grand and is what befits, that is, 
great in thought and befitting in language, e.g., Corona 243: 
** A false accuser, my countrymen, is a monster, a dangerous 
monster, querulous and industrious in seeking pretences of 
complaint. And such is the very nature of this fox in human 
shape—a stranger to everything good or liberal—this theatrical 
ape, this strolling player, this blundering haranguer.’’ The 
foregoing belongs to another style. 


(d) Thoughts about great events and the life of man are 
among the sublime, such as the battle of Marathon, of Salamis, 
the Hellespont, etc. As an example of noble efforts, Demos- 
thenes on the Crown, 97, is apt: ‘‘ And yet neither of these 
steps took they, A‘schines, for benefactors, nor were they 
blind to the danger; but they would not for such reason 
abandon people who sought their protection; for the sake of 
renown and glory, they willingly exposed themselves to peril; 
just and noble was their resolve! For death is the close of 
life to all men, even though one should shut himself up in a 
cage, but it behooves good men always to aspire to what is 
noble, proposing to themselves favourable hopes, and to endure 
with fortitude whatever Providence may allot them.’’ For the 
beginning of this sublime passage, see Leland’s translation on 
page 4 up to the word “‘resolve!’’ and the remainder, 
p. 218. 

This style is one of the components of the first division of 
active human feelings which the Greeks called pathos ( wéos ), 
and which represents power in action. From the foregoing 
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definitions and examples, it will be seen that Dignified 
Thoughts are those which are concerned about public display 
of power, multitudes, colossal fortunes, great results from 
small beginnings, ocean billows, tornadoes, volcanoes, rum- 
-bling earthquakes, roaring thunder, report of artillery, crack- 
ing conflagrations, cataracts, vast heavens, big cities, huge 
buildings, great fleets, icebergs, trumpets, organ peals, tolling 
of big bells, growling bears, howling wolves, roaring lions, 
the human voice, especially the loud, grave and swelling notes. 
Moral sublimity, as firmness in truth and justice, as in the 
case of Socrates, of the martyrs ; self-sacrifice, as in the case 
of Coriolanus, ‘‘ Mother, thou hast lost thy son, but saved 
Rome?’’ ; fearlessness ; exalted patriotism, as in the case of 
Wolfe, ‘‘ I die happy.”’ 


(2) METHOD.—This consists in speaking, not hesitatingly 
or doubtingly, as, ‘‘ I think,’’ or ‘‘it may be that,’’ etc., but 
with dignity befitting the subject, because speaking without 
hesitancy or without doubt shows acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and with “‘ hemming and hawing’’ shows uncertainty ; 
but to say, ‘‘ 1 do not know whether they were heroes or gods 
or devils,’’ is not speaking with doubt or hesitatingly, but a 
declaration that one does not know. Where the allegorical 
and symbolical are used in this style, emphasis is employed 
to bring out the signification or hidden meaning. The de- 
livery is slow and stately, the syllables require breadth and 
fulness, and such pronunciation as fills the mouth. It is like 
the slow movement of a large pendulum, or a great mass in 
action. The arm or oratorical weapon may be brought into 
play and be extended. This style, and the Splendid, together 
with some of the qualities of the Amplificative, are called 
the ‘‘eloquent.’? The method, therefore, may be considered 
all that contribute to lofty eloquence, as language, voice, ful- 
ness of pronunciation, decorum, gesture, phraseology, subject 
and occasion. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—The dignified style 
abounds in definite statement, although it sometimes uses the 
allegorical and symbolical. The diction is clear, strong, con- 
cise and simple. It must be grave, with words of syllables 
which are ample and which fill the mouth with their pronuncia- 
tion, such words as name powerful, vast and exciting objects, 
effects and qualities, e.g., crush, clash, wreck: ‘‘ the wreck 
of matter and the clash of worlds,’’ ‘‘ grows dim with age, 
and nature sinks in years,’’ destruction, planets, armies, ex- 
panse, infinite, fleets, wars, battles, empires, thrones, ages, 
years, millions, trillions, magnanimity, resolution, freedom ; 
words with long vowels and diphthongs, excepting the diph- 
thong “‘ ei,’’ as this closes the mouth or nearly so ; words with 
long final syllable, with the vowel ‘‘o”’ in the preceding one, 


B 
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as in ‘‘ orontes.’’ 

Short Saxon words are good for leading up to the important 
word which, from its length, largeness and detaining quality, 
can be in a Latin derivative ; however, this important word 
can be a Saxon word, providing it is long-syllabled and full, 
e.g., ‘‘ give ample room the characters of Hell to trace” ; the 
“TL”? in ‘hell’? is one of the most sonorous of liquids, and 
can be held quite a time. Privatives are sublime, as ‘‘ bound- 
less,’ ‘‘ fathomless,’’ etc. Tropes must be moderately used, 
e.g., Demos. Crown 97: ‘‘... proposing to themselves favour- 
able hopes . . .’’ is better than ‘‘ they hope good things.”’ 
Nouns, nominal words, and pronouns must predominate, and 
few verbs as possible appear. All superfluous words are re- 
jected, e.g., ‘‘ the first sight of it strikes the mind with awe, 
and awfully impresses all its faculties’’ ; the last clause is 
superfluous. The diction should be the same as in Purity, only 
the vowels and syllables are extended in pronunciation, so as 
to concord with the sublimity of the subject-matter, e.g., 


‘* freedom! tyranny is dead!...’’ ‘‘O Tiber! Father Tiber, 
to whom the Romans pray...” ‘‘] appeal to... I call to 
witness, you, O ye hills and groves of Alba! .. .’’—Cicero, 


see p. 108. See also Chatham’s lofty appeal on page 187. 
**T love God and little children,’ is sublime because it is 
simple, and the comparison, or antithesis, is brief. Compound 
and coined words are to be avoided. 


(4) FIGURES.—AlIl the figures used in purity are service- 
able in the sublime. The Orthotes, or direct form, is the 
principal figure. Ample definition, explanation with examples 
will be found of each figure under ‘‘ Forms of Oratorical, and 
Forms of Logical Expression.’’ Also one of the chief figures 
is Synezeugmenon, that is, the use of one verb to join or link 
several words, phrases, clauses, or thoughts, which verb may 
be placed either at the beginning, or at the end, e.g., ‘‘ licen- 
tiousness overcame modesty, fear, madness, reason.’’ Orcos ; 
Diatyposis ; Hypotyposis as: ‘‘the live thunder leaps from 
crag to crag,’’ Metaphor as: ‘‘the mountain lifts its awful 
head,’’ “‘ high-arched, foam-crested waves’ ; Particle preced- 
ing to infuse feeling, e.g., ‘‘ Oh, it is the felon act of human 
history ! it is the monster crime of the world! ’’ ‘‘O Zeus’ seed, 
son of Lertes, Odysseus of many an art, is it tue... !” 
““ But, Zo, when we came to ford the river.’ Such amplified 
beginnings as the foregoing contribute to the sublime, as also 
such Ecphoneses.as: ‘‘aht°’ “ah mel”? “alas!” oh mele” 
“‘ And the twin rocks—one of twain with its peak towers up to 
the skies,’’ ‘‘ The blood of our fathers—let it not have been 
shed in vain’’—Webster. Anthypallage—that is, pleonastic 
beginnings, or enlarging the single, as, ‘‘ Nireus. . . , Nireus, 
son of ... , Nireus, the goodliest,’’ gives much more weight — 
and importance to Nireus than if simply said once. Emphatic 
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Repetition, e.g., ‘‘ they were huge serpents, huge and many.” 
Personification ; Protrope ; Pathopceia, as in the lamentations: 
*“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem... ,’’ ‘‘O my country, house of 
Priam . !’’ Proclesis or Evocatio, as the Latins call it, 
that is, a calling out to, e.g., ‘‘ Princes, potentates, awake, 
aioe... , otrike for your altars and your sires...” 
*“To arms, to arms, the Greeks, the Greeks, they come! ”’ 

Pragmatographia, that is, description of wars, battles, tem- 
pests, shipwrecks, conquests, triumphs, destruction of cities 
and countries ; Onomatopeeia, as ‘‘ they huzzahed him,’’ it 
came down with a crash. Allegory, e.g., ‘‘their cicales shall 
chirp on the ground,’’ meaning such will be the destruction 
that no trees will be left for the cicales to chirp in. Polyptoton, 
as “‘ the Grecian heavens ’’ for ‘‘ Grecian heaven.’’ Erotesis, 
e.g., Coleridge’s description of Mt. Blanc: ‘‘ Who sank thy 
sunless pillars deep in the earth? Who filled thy countenance 
with rosy light ? Who made thee father of perpetual streams? ”’ 
Epicrisis and Epiphonema are weighty and dignified. The 
figures Apostrophe, Hypostrophe, Hyperbaton, and Parenthe- 
sis are to be avoided. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola are the same as 
those in Purity. They must be short, almost aphoristic, that 
1s, pithy and of few words. Short balanced members are 
admissible, if sparingly used. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—The ar- 
rangement is the same as in Purity. Words arranged, says 
Bain, ‘‘ in a certain, harmonious disposition is.a wonderful 
instrument of lofty utterance.’? Harmony disposes to stateli- 
ness and dignity. ‘‘ Phrases built upon phrases,’’ says Longi- 
nus on the Sublime, ‘‘ raises to the sublime.’”’ (a) The words 
which are not so vivid should come first ; (b) in the second or 
last place, should come those that are more vivid ; thus pre- 
scribes Demetrius. Connectives make small things great, also 
the expletive particle ‘‘lo.’’ In the following example, the 
word ‘‘ flood ”’ is more vivid than “‘ play,’’ hence it is placed 
last: ‘‘ When a man suffers music to play upon him and flood 
his soul.’’ 

The words must be lofty, and equal or befitting the subject, 
not as Theopompus did in magnificently describing the descent, 
as Longinus says, of the Persian king upon Egypt, wherein 
he set ‘‘ paltry bags and sacks of cakes’’ in the midst, which 
would have been more becoming had he said, ‘‘ multitudes of 
beasts of burden carrying everything that ministers to the 
luxury of the table.’’» The members should be so arranged 
that they begin with a long syllable, and end with one. The 
concrete and specific are more impressive or striking than the 
abstract or general, e.g., ‘‘men are disposed . . . ,”’ is better 
than ‘‘ the mind is disposed.”’ 
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Alternate terse words with the elegantly profuse, alternate 
the figures, ‘‘now a simile,’’ as Bain says, “‘or a metaphor, 
then a metonymy, now a contrast, again an epigram, a hyper- 
bole, an interrogation, or a climax.’’ Striking effects are 
alternated with those that give little excitement. Cicero says, 
‘refer like to like, contrary to contrary, and terminate with 
a cadence. Work up to the great parts, if not, the speaker 
will be like a drunken man among sober men.’’ A clear, con- 
cise, and simple arrangement is required. Rugged words, 
such as ‘‘ shrieking’ for ‘‘ crying’’ are better. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus says that the words must be 
firmly planted like columns and placed in strong positions and 
at appreciable distances from one another. New combinations 
in describing imposing objects, operations or events, as original 
comparisons, metaphors, and other figurative effects, are the 
chief means to the sublime in composition. Also harmony 
and keeping, that is, mutual support of language and subject, 
flow of language, similes, strong epithets suitable to the 
objects, and rich cadences contribute to this end. Variety and 
due alternation of effects, in the length and structure of sen- 
tences, in use of figures, in contrasts as in passing from scien- 
tific or abstract to poetic or concrete, tragic to comic, sublime 
to pathetic, or ridiculous ; well-balanced clauses sparingly used, 
all contribute to dignity. External objects are more sublime 
than subjective, e.g., ‘“ men’’ instead of ‘‘ humanity.”’ All 
that aids to easy understanding, as to avoid the crowding 
of images, etc., lends to dignity. Soaring, or flights to the 
sublime, requires a keeping of language, climax of thought, 
and a cadence gradually falling into repose—cf. Bain’s ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Composition and Rhetoric.’’ 


Demosthenes made his greatest impressions when he used the 
topics of dignity. The aim in the composition is to heighten 
some actual subject by force of comparisons, illusions, impres- 
Sive circumstance and grouping, e.g., Plato in his description 
of the human body, styles ‘‘the head the citadel,’’ thus 
“‘head”’ is heightened by a super-added foreign ’ attribute. 
The composition is not over-anxious about the hiatus. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—The 


dignified style is fond of dactyls — Su, pexons—Uuvdu, 
Vv, VY, UVUYU—, sometimes iambics UV —, and 
still more spondees ——., and epitrites ~— —— , — U— —, 
——v—, ——— yu, but avoids trochees — JU, and ionics 


—— vv, and pyrrhicsu vu. If the thoughts are strong an 

dignified, the rhythm should be slow ae stately. The 
spondee —-—, which is grave, slow, and majestic, is full of 
dignity, e.g., ““Lo, I rule Argos, Pelops to me left his 
sceptre,’’ ““O Tiber, father Tiber to whom the Romans pray 
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.”’ Three spondees are used to fix a deep impression. The 


Molossus ——W—, which is dignified and sublime, is for 
striding, e.g., long, dark night. 

Iambics U—: “to arms, to arms, the Greeks, the Greeks, 
they come!’’ The Anapest UU — is stately: ‘‘ from the 
plains, from the woods, lands and groves,’’ ‘‘ For death is 


»”» 


the close of life to all men. . The dactyl-— oO — is im- 
pressive: bird of the wilderness. The Cretic — ~ — is noble 
and strong: east and west groans pierced heaven. Pzons are 
at home in dignity: ‘‘ steep is the ascent by which we mount 
to fame, nor is the summit to be gained, but by sagacity and 
toil.”” Epitrite: midnight dark deep, sad and lonesome. 

The concurrence of vowels suits the dignified, e.g., ‘‘ And 
Aias, the mighty at Hector, the brazen-helmed evermore was 
aiming his lance.’’—Homer. It is highly dignified when the 
concurrence is of long vowels: ‘‘ roll on, thou dark and deep 
blue ocean roll’’; here the long ‘‘o’”’ is much in evidence. 
“That rock he heaved uphillward ( a&yw Oeoxe).’? The line 
is longer too through the Hiatus, and actually reproduces the 
mighty heaving of the stone. The concurrence of diphthongs, 
excepting ‘‘ei,’’ contributes to dignity, an example of which 
is given by Demetrius in the following: kepxupacoe  dextorijs. 

The ‘‘ Speech of the Crown,’’ Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
rhythmically analyses the beginning thus: ‘“‘ First of all, men 


, 


of Athens, I pray to all the gods and goddesses,’’ as com- 


menced with a bacchius —-—w, then follows a spondee 
——, next an anapest  ~ w —, then another spondee — —, 
then three cretics —- ~ — in succession, and a spondee as the 
last foot. In second clause: ‘‘ that all the loyal affection I 
bear my whole life through to the city and all of you,”’ first 
comes a hypobacchius ~ — —, then a bacchius — — u, or if 


you prefer to take it so, a dactyl — vu u, then a cretic —U—, 
after which there are two composite feet called peons; next 
follows a molossus, or a bacchius, for it can be scanned either 
way, and the last comes a spondee ——. The third clause: 
‘‘may as fully be accorded by you to support me in this 
trial,’’ is opened by two hypobacchius G——, u——, 
cretic — ~ — follows, to which a spondee — — is added, 
then again, a bacchius or a cretic — 4 —, last a cretic and 
terminal syllable. 


Is not a beautiful cadence inevitable in a passage which 
contains neither a pyrrhic nor an iambic, nor an amphibrach, 
nor a single choree or trochee? The ignoble rhythms are in- 
troduced at intervals and interwoven with the noble ones. (See 
W. Rhys Roberts’ ‘‘ Dionysius of Halicarnassus—De Com- 
positione.’’) 

(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—The cadence should 
contain a long, final syllable, that is, a foot without a catalexis, 
so that a trochee may not appear at the end. The feet 
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should be grave and generous. It must not contain trochees 
as these feet are too rapid for the close of a dignified, massive 
and weighty matter. A combination of any of these feet will 
suit the dignified cadence: dactyl, anapest, peon, sometimes 
an iambic, spondee, molossus, and epitrite, but not the fourth 
epitrite ——— vu, as this has a catalexis and partakes of a 
trochee. The dactyls, anapests, paons and epitrites, though 
they usurp the body of an expression, do not make good 
cadences or closes. One of them, however, may appear once, 
which is also the case of a dochmius, that is, a five syllabled 
word. The fourth peon, wUU—, is prescribed by Aris- 
totle as a good closing foot. The trouble with these many 
syllabled words is that they make the cadence too numerous if 
they appear more than once. 

If possible, there should be a word of one syllable but long, 
or of a full-toned vowel. The vowel ‘‘o’’ long, is a good one; 
this is sounded in the cup of the palate, and gives the orotund 


quality. 
HARSHNESS. 


Harshness, the second subordinate of the Sublime Style, was 
called by Hermogenes ¢nachytes ( rpayutns ). The word harsh 
comes from middle English Zavsk, meaning rough to the touch, 
and signifies jarring to the ear, grating upon the mind, offen- 
sive to the sense of justice or kindness, unfeeling, cruel. Its 
equivalent is the Latin derivative asperity, which means rough- 
ness of surface, opposed to smoothness, roughness of manner 
or temper as opposed to mildness. _ 

(1) THE THOUGHTS.—AII the thoughts are harsh when 
they are bitter, scolding, reprehensive, upbraiding, when they 
contain reproof, open not occult, cast upon persons of higher 
rank by those of a lower rank, and upon those assembled, e.g., 
Demosthenes vs. Halonnesus 45: ‘‘ He, by constant opposi- 
tion to you, acquires honour and signal advantage to himself: 
Athenians who exhibit zeal, not for their country, but for 
Philip, are wretches that ought to be exterminated by you, 
if you carry your brains in your temples, and not trodden 
down in your heels.’? See also Philip IV., 6: ‘‘ We, men of 
Athens, are not only in these respects behindhand; we cannot 
even be awaked; like men that have drunk mandrake or 
some other sleeping potion; and methinks—for I judge the 
truth must be spoken—we are by reason thereof held in such 
disrepute and contempt, that, among the states in imminent 
danger, some dispute with us for the lead, some for the place 
of congress; others have resolved to defend themselves 
separately rather than in union with us.’? ‘‘ If you consider 
the dignity of the Senate or the Areopagus, go and hide your 
face.’’—Demos. referring to the judgment in favour of Aris- 
togiton; and this example: ‘“‘ seeing other people resist, have 
you not the courage to resist also? ’? See also Olynthiac III., 
31: ‘“‘enervated and stripped of treasure and allies. . .”’ 
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y Embassy 224 contains a bitter excoriation and scolding: 
‘And I fear, I fear (all my thoughts shall be declared to 
you), hereafter you may drag me who am innocent along with 
them, but you will remain passive now. For it seems to me, 
O Athenians, you ave wholly paralysed, waiting till calamity 
falls upon you; and while you see other people suffer, you 
take no precaution, nor give a thought to the commonwealth, 
now so long in many fearful ways declining.’? And in 
Olynthiac III., 20: ‘‘ It becomes not a wise or magnanimous 
people to neglect military operations for the want of money, 
and bear disgraces like these; or while you snatch up arms to 
march against Corinthians and Megarians, to let Philip enslave 
Greek cities for lack of provisions for your troops.” 


Hermogenes says that pure harshness is difficult to be found 
in Demosthenes, because he mixed this with other styles and 
thoughts to smooth it, as is seen in this example: ‘‘ I know 
well that calamity will befall me, but it will not be by your 
ill-will, it will be by your thoughtlessness.’’ Although the 
thoughts are harsh, they are mitigated by the method of 
placing something before or after them, e.g., mitigation after : 
*““ you shall pay for that with your repentance,’’ with a mitiga- 
tion before, commencing with a dubitation: ‘‘/z seems to me 
neither to be a sin nor a falsehood when I say that you are 
very negligent, for you neither have regard for your own 
honour nor the shame of others, because for the very things 
you absolved Aristogiton, you have condemned Demosthenes.’’ 
Hermogenes says that this passage is told with such correction, 
at the same time, such mitigation by dubitation, that it elicits 
admiration. 

The thoughts generally are those which are influenced by 
anger, hatred, abuse, disgust, execration, sarcasm, envy, malice 
warning, fright, fear, terror, surprise, frenzy, mocking laughter 
or ridicule. 


(2) METHOD.—The method is one, namely, bare, naked 
invective, reprehension, reproof; and the introduction with 
thoughts that are harsh something that tempers or mitigates 
their harshness. This mitigation is placed either before or 
after. The prevailing tone of voice particularly on the words 
that are harsh, is low and guttural, and, if intense, coloured 
with aspiration, e.g., in the word horrible, the letter “h”’ 
has a strong aspirated guttural sound. The gestures, if any, 
go in a straight line, and are without flourish, as all passional 
gestures in nature take straight lines.”’ 


(3) DICTION OR’ WORDING.—The diction is rendered 
harsh by words that are harsh in themselves, or by harsh 
metaphors, as, ‘‘to take to one’s heels,’’ ‘‘ to tread under 
foot’; rugged words as ‘“‘shrieking’’ for ‘‘crying’’ and 
others that may have a tinge of harshness; words of com- 
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pound inflection, as ‘‘ come to cringe,” * to whine ’’; guttural 
aspirated sounds, as ‘‘ detestable town “’; compound words as 
‘« dirty-wretched-thwart-eyed thug ”’; words of clashing sounds 
and those which sound like one being jolted while riding over 
a rough road; sarcastic words, e.g., “‘1 have gone hunting 
many times, but never took such a swine before,’’ said the 
conqueror to the Duke of Saxon, who was a fat man and had 
been taken a prisoner of war. 

The following are some examples taken from Demosthenes: 
Embassy 224, see under (1) Thoughts; Olynthiac IIl., 31: 
‘“‘ enervated and stripped. . .’’; Aristogiton I., 62: ‘‘ Upon 
this, the men in prison passed a resolution, not to share fire 
or light, meat or drink, with Aristogiton, and that none of 
them: should either give him anything or take anything from 
him. To prove my statement, call me the man himself whose 
nose this brutal wretch bit off and swallowed.’’ Philip III., 
22: ‘‘ But I observe that all people beginning with you, have 
conceded to him the right, which in former times has been the 
subject of contest in every Grecian war. And what is this? 
The right of doing what he pleases, openly fleeceng and 
pillaging the Greeks, attacking and enslaving their cities.” 
Also 28: ‘‘ And we, the Greek community, seeing and hearing 
this, instead of sending embassies to one another about it 
and expressing indignation, are in such a mzseradble state, so 
intrenched in our towns that to this day we can attempt 
nothing that interest or necessity requires; we cannot combine, 
or form any association for succour or alliance; we look uncon- 
cernedly on the man’s growing power, each resolving, me- 
thinks, to enjoy the interval that another is destroyed in, 
not caring or striving for the salvation of Greece: for none 
can be ignorant, that Philip, lke some course or attack of 
fever or other disease, is coming even on those that yet seem 
very far removed.”’ 


(4) FIGURES.—They are chiefly reproachful, having the 
character of a command, in other words, the reproachful 
Erotesis or interrogative imperative. Example of reproachful 
imperative: ‘‘ Remember the judgment of Aristogiton and go 
hide yourselves.’’ Rebuking interrogative: ‘‘ ‘ What? do you 
deliberate, when you have the Thebans in the Island, how to 
deal with them, how to proceed? Will you not cover the sea, 
Athenians, with your galleys? Will you not start up and 
march to Pireus? Will you not launch your vessels?’ Thus 
Timotheus spake and you acted, and through both together 
success was obtained.’’—-Demos. 

Aristocrates 109: ‘‘ If the Olynthians can foresee the future, 
how is it that you, who are Athenians, can not foresee it?’ 
See also Embassy 263. 

i. All the figures that tend to abruptness are apt. Allegory : 

Dionysius at Corinth,”? meaning that haughty monarch is at 


4 
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Corinth leading an humble life, so will you—haughty king. 


Apostrophe: ‘‘O Persian laws ’’—Quintillian, meaning how 
abominable they are. Parentheses, such as parenthetical jeers, 
sneers, etc. Hypocatastasis, e.g., ‘‘ beast,’? meaning ‘‘ that 


fellow is a horrible beast.’’ Metaphor, e.g., ‘‘ Their patriotism 
is a full belly,’’? and if metaphor is too bold, precede it with 
the phrase ‘‘if I may say’ or “‘ as it were,”’ etc. 

_ Paralepsis, e.g., I say nothing about his thieving and pilfer- 
ing. Polyptoton, as in the following example where Demos- 
thenes seems suddenly to split one person into two persons: 
** He who—O thou most abandoned. . . .’? Diasyrmus, that 
is, dragging through the mire. Aposiopesis. Homely expres- 
sions such as “‘ stomaching the dirty’stuff.’’ Hiatus, Irony, 
and taunting Asteismus. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola are very short, e.g., 
Demosthenes vs. Philip 1, 10: ‘‘ When then, Athenians, will 
you act as becomes you? In what event? In that of neces- 
sity, I suppose. And how should we regard the events_hap- 
pening now? Methinks to freemen the strongest necessity is 
the disgrace of their condition. Or tell me, do ye like walking 
about and asking one another: ‘Is there any news?’ Why, 
could there be greater news than a man of Macedon subduing 
Athenians, and directing the affairs of Greece? ‘Is Philip 
dead?’ No, but he is sick. And what matters it to you? 
Should anything befall this man, you would soon find your- 
selves another Philip, if you attend to business thus.”’ 


Also Philip 1, 44: ‘‘ One thing is clear, he will not stop, 
unless some one oppose him. And shall we wait for this? 
And if you despatch empty galleys and hopes from this or 
that person, think ye all is well? Shall we not embark? Shall 
we nct sail with at least a part of our national forces, now 
though not before? Shall we not make a descent upon his 
coast? Where, then, shall we land, some one asks. . . .” 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—It should 
be in phrases instead of members. Prolixity paralyses harsh- 
ness. It is order in disorder, or disorderly order. The 
Hiatus is aimed at, the clashing vowels and sounds are called 
into service, and all rhythm is destroyed. Hypponax shat- 
tered his verse, destroying rhythm, which he considered as 
best suited to energetic invective and satire, and the correct 
and melodious as best suited to eulogies. Clauses are not to 
be parallel in structure or sound, nor a slave to rigid sequence, 
but free, excited, suggesting nature. It is plain-spoken, un- 
varnished, says Dionysius. Antithesis, and Homceoteleuton, 
that is, rhyming terminations, are to be avoided. The display 
of anger is sublime if it does not stir up disapproval and 
hostility. 
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(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—The 


feet must be different, dissonant, and disagreeable to the ear. 
Pyrrhics Uw represent passion: dirty silly jack. Trochees 
—G good to begin rebuking commands: silly, go and hide 
yourself. Iambics W— for stubborn passion and springing 
anger: I won’t, you shan’t. Come what will, here I stand, 
thou wretch, thou slave. Impatient anger and threatening: 
Oh, ye gods, ye gods. Oh, that I had him in my hands. 

(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—The cadence should 
be formed now by one foot, now by another, thus making it 
disagreeable. A firm, final close is good. 


VEHEMENCE. 


Vehemence, the third subordinate of the Sublime Style, was 
called by Hermogenes sphodrotes (opvtpirns), sphodra, the 
Greek adverb, meaning very much, exceedingly, violently. 
Vehemence comes from the Latin vehkere, to carry, and mens 
mind, meaning to carry away the mind; and signifies to be 
impetuous, violent (marked by strong mental excitement); as 
to language, it is indicative of strong feeling, intense feeling; 
as to thought, it is passionate, ardent. See Murray’s 
Dictionary. 

Hermogenes says that the difference between Harshness and 
Vehemence is, that in Harshness the reprehensions are made 
against those in high rank, or those assembled, whereas in 
Vehemence the reprehension is against those in inferior rank, 
against the opponent, or against those in high rank of whom 
the audience delights to hear bad things, e.g., Demosthenes 
vs. Philip 111, 31: ‘*. . . but not even a barbarian of a place 
honourable to mention; in fact, a wile fellow of 
Ulaced One a 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—tThe thoughts of Vehemence are 
not to be confused with those of Harshness. Vehemence has 
something stronger than Harshness, and is more open, frank, 
and unreserved. Also one cannot use Vehemence against a 
person more important or higher in rank than himself, except- 
ing in cases where the accusation or reprehension affords special 
pleasure to the hearers. The thoughts are such as would be 
denominated bitter, abusive, reproving, critically adverse, as 
in the abuse hurled against Aristogiton, e.g., 1, 80: “... 3 
and now he practises juggling tricks and impostures, and 
professes to cure epileptic people, being himself an epileptic 
with every kind of baseness. This person, I say, will petition 
for him; this poisoner, this pest whom any one would regara 
as an object of evtl omen rather than wish to address; a man 
who has pronounced himself worthy of death by bringing such 
an action.’’ Another, see Corona 209 vs. AEschines: 

Accursed scribbler! you, to deprive me of the approbation 
and affection of my countrymen, speak of trophies and battles 
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and ancient deeds, with none of which had this present trial 
the least concern; but I—Oh you (¢hird-rate actor!—I that 
rose to counsel the state how to maintain her pre-eminence! in 
what spirit was I to mount the hustings? ”’ 

Corona 121: ‘‘ Do you hear, A%schines, the law distinctly 
saying: ‘unless where any are voted by the people or the 
council; such may be proclaimed’? Why, then, wretched man, 
do you play the pettifogger? Why manufacture arguments? 
Why don’t you take hellebore for your malady?’’ (Hellebore 
was a remedy used by the ancients to purge the brain and to 
cure insanity.) See also Corona 127: ‘‘. . . and what lan- 
guage he carps at, after uttering such as any decent man would 
have shuddered to pronounce. Why, if my accuser had been 
an /®acus, or Rhadamanthus, or a Minos, instead of a 
pratter, a hack of the market, a pestilent scribbler, I don’t 
think he would have spoken such things. . . . Accursed one!”’ 
Wind in Phil. IV., 73:2“... . your father was a thief if he 
resembled you.’’ The foregoing thoughts are harsh, but they 
partake more of the Vehement, hence are classified with the 
vehement, and such vehemence could not have been used against 
those in higher rank unless welcomed, and gratifying to the 
hearers. 


(2) METHOD.—This is almost the same as that in Harsh- 
ness, in that the reprehension or rebuke is made undisguisedly 
and openly. Vehemence, however, is not mixed with anything 
to mitigate it as is the case in Harshness. The finger is 
sometimes shaken at the opponent. |Vehemence 1s concise, 
disputative, contentious, and generally hasty in delivery. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—It is nearly the same as 
that in Harshness, excepting in this, that the speaker may form 
harsh words himself, when using Vehemence, as Demosthenes, 
** Tambic-mouther,’? and ( ypapparocvgwy _) ‘* crooked hand 
writer,’’ i.e., one just in the course of being trained or of learn- 
ing, or one who pores over writing. See Demos. vs. Aéschines 
139: ‘‘—nothing that he ever did for you, can this malicious 
zambic-mouther show—not a resolution has A®schines, great 
or small, concerning the interests of the state.’’ See others 
under (1) Thoughts. Rugged and picturesque words can, with 


advantage, be brought into service, e.g., ‘“hew his way,’ 
“‘ elbowed through,’”’ ‘‘slipped through.”’ A heaping up of 
consonants is telling, e.g., ‘‘ struggled,”’ ‘‘ thwarted,’’ twisted, 
ete; 


(4) FIGURES.—The Apostrophe is very serviceable in 
Vehemence, e.g., Corona 82: ‘‘. . . for the ambassadors, 
who came here from Clitarchus and Philistides, lodged with 
ou, A®schines, and you were their host. The commonwealth 
regarded them as enemies, whose efforts were neither just nor 
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advantageous, and expelled them; but they were your friends.” 
An Apostrophe with reprehensive interrogations to the oppo- 
nent, which interrogations are beyond contradiction, e.g., 
Corona 62: ‘‘ Ought she, A‘schines, to have cast off her spirit 
and dignity, and, in the style of Thessalians and Dolopians, 
helped to acquire for Philip the dominion of Greece, and extin- 
guish the honours and rights of our ancestors? Or, if she did 
not this—which would, indeed, have been shameful—was it 
right that what she saw would happen, if not prevented, and 
was for a long time, it seems, aware of, she should suffer to 
come to pass?’’ 

See also Corona 66: ‘‘ But I return to the question. What 
should the commonwealth, A®schines, have done, when she 
saw Philip establishing an empire and dominion over the 
Greeks? Or what was your statesman to advise or move ?>—I, 
a statesman at Athens ?—for this is most important.’’ 

Although the Apostrophe, and reprehensive interrogative or 
Eperotesis, are the principal figures in Vehemence, yet the 
figures Diabole, that is, invective or accusation, and Com- 
pound Words, play an important part, e.g., Corona 139, also 
see Corona 41: ‘‘ The agent and auxiliary who helped to 
win for him such confidence—who brought false reports here 
and cajoled you—he it is who now bewails the sufferings of 
the Thebans, and dilates upon them pathetically, Ze himself 
being the cause both of these calamities, and those in Phocis, 
and all the rest which the Greeks have sustained.’’ Wehemence 
is shown in the italicized words, also in such words as ‘‘ iambic- 
mouther,’’ ‘‘ accursed scribbler,’’ and the like. The figures, 
it will appear, are between the vehement and the harsh. Cata- 
goria is another useful figure, that is, a form of speech by 
which the speaker discloses and detests some secret wicked- 
ness of his opponent, and lays it before his face, e.g., ‘‘ He 
that dips his hand in the dish, he shalt betray me.’’ The use 
of this figure is to accuse, and reprehend hypocrisy, and in- 
tolerable impiety. Polyptoton: ‘‘ O nuptials, nuptials, the 
producer of such a creature.’’ Metaphors, e.g.: ‘‘ Python 
blushing and rushing upon you in full flood,’’ and in Corona 
296: ‘‘Men who are flatterers who have maimed their own 
fatherland, each one of them, who have toasted away their 
liberty first to Philip and now to Alexander, who measure 
happiness by their belly and their lowest desires, and who 
have overthrown that liberty and that freedom from despotic 
mastery, which to the Greeks of earlier time were the rules 
and standards of good.”’ 

_Asyndeton: ‘‘ He passed through the assembly puffing out 
his cheeks, raising his eyes, walking with...” Epizeuxis, 
Aposiopesis, Anadiplosis, Hyperbaton, Thaumasmus, and 
Hypophora with the very vivacious form. 


(5) MEMBERS.—They are different from those in Harsh- 
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ness in that they are not so short, nevertheless, vehement mem- 
bers are concise. They are characteristic in the creation of 
names, e.g., ‘‘this pest,’’ ‘‘ this vile iambic-mouther.’’ The 


commata or expressions by phrases are used as little as possible. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—This is 
about the same as in Harshness. At the end should come the 
more forcible expression. Massed periods in succession carry 
well in vehemence ; they should, however, be short, as prolix 
or many-membered periods produce more the feeling of 
elaboration and beauty than that of force. Addressing ques- 
tions to the audience without disclosing one’s own view is a 
good stroke in vehement composition, as it pricks up the ears 
of the auditors: ‘‘. . . in doing so, was he wronging us, 


or was he not?’”’ Introducing the Enthymem by such words 
as, “‘it is cruel, infamous, base, shameful, abominable, shock- 
ing,’’ e.g., ‘““ Would not your conduct have been shameful 


and dreadful, Athenians, if, while you set up in brass and 
reward with highest honours those who have performed such a 
feat at Athens, you had proscribed as outlaws men of other 
countries who showed the same devotion to their fatherland ? ”’ 
Demos. vs. Aristocrates. The foregoing is harsh, as it is 
addressed to those assembled, but the length of the members 
gives it the stamp of the vehement. ‘There is also used in the 
composition the figure Thaumasmus, that is, a form by which 
the orator marvels or wonders at something strange or won- 
derful, why a thing is left done and not punished, or why 
undone ; marvels at the cause, wonders at the boldness and 
impudence of wicked deeds, sometimes at the negligence of 
men in not preventing danger, or at their security while the 
battle of destruction yet wages around them ; sometimes at 
the impunity when he sees great wickedness pass without 
punishment or rebuke, e.g., “‘ 1 marvel not at that, the con- 
trary would have been marvellous, if we, doing none of the 
duties of war, had beaten one doing all.’’—Demos. Olyn. 
11, 24. Another example from Demosthenes which, though 
it is harsh because it is addressed to the hearers, still it par- 
takes of the vehement in that the members are longer than 


those of the harsh: ‘‘ This surprises me that formerly, 
Athenians, you resisted the Lacedemonians for the rights of 
Greece . . . now you are slow to contribute in defence of 
your own possessions... though you have saved other 


nations of Greece, under your own losses you sit still.” 

As to the number of metaphors and the time, Longinus says 
that strong and timely passion is the best guide and teacher 
as to how many should go in a sentence, and that it is, when 
the passage rolls like’ a torrent and sweeps a multitude of 
them down their resistless flood ; see a number in Corona 290. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS are the 
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same as in Harshness. 


(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—This is the same as 
in Harshness. The cadence must be unpleasant as a rule, €.2., 
‘He turns upside in his folly and his impiety too, things 
sacred and things holy foo.’ ‘‘ This man is a Syrian, for 
he must have his ears pierced, aud so it was.”’ The short, 
abrupt ending impresses more than an expansion of the same 
idea would have done. 


SPLENDOUR. 


Splendour, the fourth subordinate of the Sublime Style, was 
called by Hermogenes lamprotes ( dapurpirns ), meaning bril- 
liancy, clearness, distinctness ; Jamfros, well-known, radiant ; 
of persons, well-known, illustrious by deeds, station ; magnifi- 
cent; of language, it implies brilliancy, clearness, grandeur 
with an ornate colouring ; and of the voice, it means clear, 
sonorous, distinct. Splendour comes from the Latin splendere 
to shine, splendidus shining, bright ; and means impressive 
by greatness or some similar excellence. This style is also 
called brilliant, from the French é7zller to sparkle, glitter ; 
to persons, it means very distinguished or celebrated ; and 
generally it means illustrious, distinguished, striking the 
imagination. 

The Splendid Style, therefore, is ornate dignity, in that it 
has a certain amount of order and beauty, not beauty for its 
own sake, but elegance consistent with dignity and grandeur ; 
not that simplicity, equation or symmetry, and elegance which 
are characteristic of the Beautiful Style, but that beauty which 
makes harshness and vehemence milder, so that the expression 
falls pleasingly upon the ear, so that it does not degenerate 
mto roughness. The Splendid Style is called by some, ‘‘ the 
Impassioned Style.’’ 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—They are those which-the speaker 
declares with confidence, because they are glorious, because 
they have a certain moral greatness about them of which the 
hearers are proud, and will be pleased and delighted to hear. 
The speaker utters them with confidence because he knows 
he can count on the applause of his audience. These thoughts 
deal with vital truths connected with the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and fears, the affections and interests, the ideals and 
duties of universal, human life. Such thoughts of justifiable 
pride and greatness are found in the ‘‘ Oration on the Crown ”” 
by Demosthenes, e.g., ‘‘ As to those public works so much the 
object of your ridicule, they undoubtedly deserve a due share 
of honour and applause, but I rate them far beneath the great 
merit of my administration. For it is not with stones or bricks 
I fortified the city, nor is it from works like these I derive 
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my highest pride. Would you know my method of fortifying? 
Examine and you will find them in the defences, the towns, 
the territories, the harbours I have secured ; the navies, the 
troops, the armies I have raised.’? See another example from 
the Crown, 188: ‘‘ That was the commencement and the first 
step in the negotiation with Thebes ; before then the countries 
had been Jed by these men into discord and hatred and 
jealousy. That decree caused the danger which then beset the 
city, to pass by just as a cloud.’”? Another, Corona 06: 
““ Well, then, men of Athens—when the Lacedzemonians were 
masters of land and sea, and held the country round Attica 
by governors and garrisons, Eubcea, Tanagra, all Beotia, 
Megara, A®gina, Cleonz, the other islands ; when our state 
possessed neither ships nor walls ; you marched out to Har- 
liartus, and again not many days after to Corinth. ..”’ and 
the rest, closing with the passage, ‘‘ For death is the close of 
life to all men. ... Providence may allot them.’’ 


See a further example in Corona 98: ‘‘ This did your an- 
cestors, thus did the elders among yourselves. For though 
the Lacedemonians were neither friends nor benefactors, but 
had done many grievous things to our state, yet when the 
Thebans, victorious at Leuctra, sought their destruction, you 
prevented it, not fearing the power and reputation then pos- 
sessed by the Thebans, nor reckoning up the merits of those 
for whom you were about to fight.’’ See also Corona Ioo: 
“* However it was glorious that you saved the island, but far 
more glorious that, when you had got their persons and their 
cities in your power, you fairly restored them to people who 
had ill-used you, and made no reckoning up of your wrongs 
in an affair where you were trusted.’’ 


Daniel Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration: ‘‘ But ah! Him! 
the first great martyr in this great cause! Him! the premature 
victim of his own self-devoting heart! Him! the head of our 
civil councils and the destined leader of our military bands, 
whom nothing brought hither but the unquenchable fire of his 
own spirit! Him, cut off by Providence in the hour of over- 
whelming anxiety and thick gloom, falling ere he saw the star 
of his country rise, pouring out his generous blood like water, 
before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of freedom 
or of bondage !—how shall I struggle with the emotions that 
stifle the utterance of thy name! Our poor work may perish ; 
but thine shall endure! This monument may moulder away ,; 
the solid ground it rests upon may sink down to a level with 
the sea ; but thy memory shall not fail! Wheresoever among 
men, a heart shall be found that beats to the transports of 
patriotism and liberty, its aspirations shall be to claim kindred 
with thy spirit! 

‘‘Wenerable men! you are the remnant of many a well- 
fought field. You bring with you marks of honour from 
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Trenton and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Benning- 
ton, and Saratoga. Veterans of half-a-century ! when in your 
youthful days you put everything at hazard in your country’s 
cause, good as that was, and sanguine as youth is, still your 
fondest hopes did not stretch onward to an hour like this! 


"The American Senator, Hon. Bert M. Fernald of Maine, 
happily blends the Beautiful and the Charming. 


(2) METHOD.—This consists in a confident delivery, that 
is, speaking without wavering or doubting ; in bringing the 
thoughts forward in a certain order, and presenting them with 
dignity. The narration must not be broken up or intercepted, 
that is, it must generally be straightforward, e.g., ‘‘ This 
decree caused the danger which then beset the city to pass by 


just as a cloud.’’—Corona 188. There is no interception, 
parenthesis, intersection, epanalepsis or resumption, in the fol- 
lowing example from A®schines: ‘‘ You summon him against 


yourself, you summon him against the laws, you summon him 
against democracy.”’ 

Another method consists in saying glorious things gloriously, 
that is, with becoming dignity, magnificently, in a manner 
compelling admiration, as in this example from Demosthenes, 
Corona 208: “*. . . But it cannot be, it cannot be, my 
countrymen, that you have acted wrong in_ encountering 
danger for the liberty and safety of Greece. No! By those 
generous souls of ancient times who were exposed at Marathon! 
By those who stood arrayed at Platea!...’’ See full pas- 
sage under Fig. Orcos, p. 326. This splendid manner, namely, 
the mingling of the figures Epanaphora, Asyndeton, Parison, 
Apostrophe and Orcos, 1.e., an oath by which the heroes are 
deified; and the glorious manner in which the passage was 
unwaveringly and confidently uttered, give splendour and 
dignity to this celebrated adjuration. 

The Splendid Style appears judiciously combined with 
the Beautiful in the eloquence of the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd 
George. : 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—This should. be grave, 
the same as in Dignified Style. The words should be out of 
the ordinary, as the ordinary are too cheap and current for 
the Splendid Style. The Splendid implies an ornate or figura- 
tive diction well sustained. It is oratorical prose, and blank 
verse is the nearest approach to it. Weighty words that say 
much in little space are used, also words that are at home in 
poetry or prose heighten the expression. Oratorical imagery, 
impressive imagery, emotional figures, rhythmical disposition 
or setting, sonorous words and phrases, balanced phrases and 
clauses, majestic roll of sentences and dignified cadences make 
up the diction of the Splendid Style. Latin words or words 


~ 
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of some length, with short ones, or Saxon, judiciously inter- 
mingling, constitute the Splendid, e.g., ‘‘ confederation, main, 
refuge, clime, civilization, eradicate, trepidation, incapable 
and guilty administration.”’—John Bright; ‘‘ Bounteous, 
behold, metropolis, venerable, unutterable, ere, strife, gloom; 
rhythmical constructions: venerable men, roar of hostile 
_ cannon, ere you slumber in the grave; balancing constructions : 
the head of our civil councils and the destined leader of our 
military bands.’’—Daniel Webster. Emotional figures 
“behold how altered! . . .’’ ‘* How can I struggle with the 
emotions that stifle the utterance of thy name! ”’ 


(4) FIGURES.—Orthotes predominates in giving it purity, 
but must have some of the Peribole Style, that is, Amplification 
added to it, especially at the commencement of the members, 
in order to give the expression splendour, because the pure 
Orthotes would be too quiet, as will be seen in the following 
pure Orthotes expression: ‘‘ Thirty tyrants borrowed money 
from the Lacedemonians to attack those in Pireeus.’’—Demos. 
vs. Leptines 11. Although the preceding example is intro- 
duced without a copulative, it is not splendid. The following 
sentence is splendid, though Orthotes prevails, but is elevated 
to the splendid by Plagiasmos, that is, participial, subordin- 
ate constructions at the beginning, which contributes to the 
amplification and lengthening of the thought: Corona 96: 
“Well, then, men of Athens—when the Lacedemonians were 
masters of land and sea. . .’’ and the rest, see under (1) The 
Thoughts. Amplification of things and explanation of quali- 
ties are proper to Splendour. Splendid differs from the pure 
in that it is more occupied with the qualities of things and 
their amplification and explanation than their simple narra- 
tion. (For full explanation of all Figures see ‘‘ Forms of 
Oratorical,’’ also ‘‘ Forms of Logical Expression.’’) 

The Arsis, that is, negations, is employed, e.g., ‘‘ Not with 
stones or bricks did I fortify the city . . .”’ ; Apostaseis, that 
is, the separation of one thought from another, in other words, 
forming single sentences of them. Asyndeton is one of the 
chief figures. Antiptosis, e.g., ‘‘ Him, the first great martyr 
in this great cause ...’?; Polyptoton: ‘‘ the same heavens 
are...’’ (plural for singular) ; Antimetathesis, that is, address- 
ing the second person as if present, e.g., ‘‘ never launched thou 
forth on such lashing seas’’; Diatyposis, e.g., ‘“‘the same 
ocean rolls at your feet . . .”’; Paralepsis: ‘‘ I have not accus- 
tomed myself to look into the gulf below . . .”’ ; Periphrasis: 
‘they journey along the path of destiny ’’? (meaning they 
died). Articulus, Orcos (see Demosthenes’ famous adjuration, 
‘‘ by the manes of Marathon ’’) ; Oratorical Imagery (see page 
359); Periodo; Metaphor: ‘‘ the general pilots the state ’”’ ; 
Amplification ; Prosopopeeia, that is, inanimate things repre- 
sented as speaking, e.g., ‘‘. . . if the whole Republic should 
thus address me, ‘ Marcus Cicero, what are you doing? Are 
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you suffering him whom you have found to be an enemy . . oe” 

Ecphonesis ; Epizeuxis ; Anadiplosis ; Aposiopesis ; Meris- 
mus ; Isocolon ; Parison ; Parallelism ; Simile: ‘‘as a drop of 
dew contains the image of the earth and sky, so all there is 
in this life was mirrored forth in Shakespeare’s brain ’’; Para- 
mythia ; Synecdoche: ‘‘ all hands to the pump ”” ; Systrophe: 
‘A history is the testimony of times, the light of verity, the 
maintenance of memory, the cheerfulness of life, and the mes- 
senger of antiquity.’’—Cicero Epanaphora ; Epanadiplosis ; 
Apomnemonsysis ; Rhythmus ; Hypotyposis ; Anaphora ; Pro- 
tasis ; Apodosis ; and Vision. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola should be somewhat 
long, as splendid deeds, acts, events, etc., are not despatched 
quickly. The mind likes to dwell on things that give pleasure, 
and that are noble, things that are of justifiable pride. Like 
a beautiful tune, the desire is to hold it, so with splendid 
emotions, they find their best accommodation in members that 
are long. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—The mem- 

bers should be asyndetically introduced, that is, have no 
conjunctions. The Orthotes or straightforward expression 
should have the Plagiasmos or participial construction at the 
commenmement of the members, so as to give the expression 
splendour. The composition is the same as in the Dignified 
Style. There should be variety in length and structure of sen- 
tences. The less vivid first and the more vivid second or 
Jast. It must be distinctly out of the ordinary, there must 
be harmony and keeping; and lofty, splendid and glorious 
things must be brought in; also the arrangement be in a cer- 
tain order, and the setting distinctly rhythmical, e.g., ‘‘ This 
decree caused the danger which then beset the city to pass by 
just as a cloud.’’ Longinus on ‘‘ The Sublime’”’ says that 
if you change the order of this sentence or cut off a single 
syllable or elongate it, the passage will lose its sublime effect 
upon the ear; that it is made up of the dactylic rhythm which 
is most noble and productive of sublimity ; “‘ just as a cloud ”’ 
begins with a long rhythm which consists of four metrical 
beats, but if one syllable be cut off and we read, ‘‘ as a cloud,” 
we immediately maim the sublimity by the abbreviation. The 
structure should be grave and decorous. 
- Such rhythmical arrangement disposes the minds of ‘the 
hearers to stateliness and dignity—these, together with the 
use of sonorous words, of balancing of phrases and clauses, 
with a stately roll and a dignified cadence, should be the 
arrangement or composition of the Splendid Style. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—The 
feet are the same as those used in the Dignified Style (Sem- 
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notes). The trochaic feet may sometimes be used without 
injuring Splendour, providing that the arrangement be that 
of dignity. Long, sonorous feet, like dactyls and pzons, are 
favoured, as these permit long, grave, lengthened and swelling 
sounds, those chiefly with the long ‘‘o”’ giving the orotund. 
Numbers should be moderately slow and stately, the sen- 
tences should be opened, and ended with an impressive foot, 
€.g., —UULY, Vv Vv —, and have a good harmonic cadence 
(see p. 404). 

All the generous feet make the passages splendid: the 
cretic— w — ‘‘ Sink or swim, five or die, survive or perish, 
I am for the Declaration of Independence . . .”’ which find 
full expression in what is termed the orotund ; the spondee 
——, and Molossus — — —, are stately, e.g., Spondee “‘ tell 
me, politician, in how many months. . . , tell me, man of 
military science . . ., tell me, student of history .. ., if 
you can find a parallel to this! ’’—Everett’s Oratorical Apos- 
trophe. ‘‘ Ye crags and peaks, I am with you once again.”’ 
Oratorical sentiment: ‘‘ Happy that our fathers enjoyed no 
such patronage, happy that they fell into no such protecting 
hands ; happy that our foundations were silently and deeply 
cast in quiet significance beneath a charter of banishment, 
persecution and contempt.’’—Everett. The word ‘“‘ happy ’”’ 
may also, if you prefer it, take the trochaic, e.g., “‘ Happy 
Cine s.”” 

God grant that it may never be. ‘‘God forbid that we 
should arrogate to ourselves the glory of being singular in 
renouncing it.’’—Pitt, the Younger. lambic feet: I hear the 
sounds of their anvils. . . ; I see‘the smoke. . . ; I see the 
visages of those who by stealth and at midnight labour in 
this work of hell, foul and dark. . .”,—Webster on Slavery. 


Molossus: ‘‘. . . that the Republic still stands strong.’’— 
Webster. 

Trochaic feet: ‘‘ Read the Declaration of Independence 

., publish it from the pulpit. . .”’-—Webster. The trochaic 
is also expressive of highest passion. Another example of the 
trochaic: ‘‘ Was it winter’s storm. . ., was it disease ... ., 
was it the tomahawk .. . , was it the deep malady of blighted 
hope . . . that hurried them to their melancholy fate? ’’— 


Everett. See further feet under the Dignified Style (Sem- 
notes). 

(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—The cadence must 
be of dignified feet, similar to those in the Dignified Style. 
The sentence being somewhat long, the cadence should be 
correspondingly long, grave and splendid, although the com- 
position be trochaic. A trochaic foot may, however, appear 
in the cadence. Mason quotes Cicero as giving the ditrochee, 
that is, a double trochee, as a sweet and decent close, e.g., 


- i] = Y A 
“‘temeritas filii comprobavit,’’ a close so graceful. An Jambic 
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preceded by a bacchic or antibacchicwhich makes a dochmiac, 
that is, a five syllable foot. ——wW—, ‘“‘this is a firm, 
stately close ’’; also an iambic preceded by a spondee — — 
“stands very well.” 


A dactyl— vu ~ makes a good close when preceded by a 
cretic — U—, but never when preceded by a spondee, “‘ trea- 
cherous knavery.’’ Feet that are composed of the iambic 
make a good close, as the cretic —~— which Tully says 
is ‘‘ a good final close ’”’ ; the peon posterior UW VW U — “ closes 
admirably well’? ; and Anapest ~ Ww — is good when pre- 
ceded by one that is long.’”” A Spondee —— makes a good 
close. A Spondee preceded by a short makes a bacchic uw — —, 
preceded by a long makes a Molossus — — — ‘‘a very majes- 
tic foot’? ; preceded by a trochee —W makes an Epitrite 
— w—— which Tully much delights in’’; preceded by a 
Cretic — Y — ‘‘ Quintillian well approves this close’’ ; pre- 
ceded by a dactyl —w w ‘“‘ stands very well at the end of a 
sentence ’’; preceded by a Pyrrhic U U “ the rapid movement 
of the former is agreeably corrected by the slowness of the 
latter.” 

But there should never be three shorts UW wv uv which is 
called tribrach, nor double Pyrrhic V uv, v uw mm the cadence. 
A Spondee preceded by a Spondee — — makes ‘‘ an extreme 
slow movement,’’ e.g., ‘‘ Civis Romanus sum,’’ I am a Roman 
citizen. Such three or more Spondees are for fixing an im- 
pression. 


VIGOUR. 


Vigour the fifth subordinate of the Sublime Style was called 
by Hermogenes Acme ( axp) ), meaning strength, vigour, 
force. Vigour comes from the Latin vigor, meaning liveli- 
ness, force, active force; vigorous its adjective, powerful, 
strong ; of language, energetic, forcible, intense ; strong as 
opposed to weakness, fatigue, age, etc., and as to feeling, 
intense conviction ; as to argument, demonstrative force ; and 
positiveness, as to refusal. Vigour, then, is the Greek acme, 
which literally means point, edge, hence the highest or cul- 


pain point of anything, the bloom, the flower, prime, 
zenith. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—tThe thoughts are the same as 


those in Harshness and Vehemence. 


(2) METHOD.—The method is the same as in Harshness 
and Vehemence. The vigour or animation in the expression, 
should have such active force or liveliness as accords with 
Splendour’s dignified pronunciation and delivery, which pro- 
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nunciation and delivery do not like too much rapidity or 
briskness. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—The diction is common to 
Harshness and Vehemence, but is mixed with the Splendid 
form as will appear in the following example from Demos- 
thenes, Embassy, 259: ‘‘ For a plague, O Athenians, has 
fallen upon Greece, a grievous and severe one, that requires 
some extraordinary good fortune and carefulness on our part.” 
The trope “‘ plague’’ is harsh. See other words harsh and 
vehement under these two styles. These harsh or vehement 
words are intermingled with those of the splendid. In the 
example above, the indication is more of harshness than 
oe See further examples under (4) Figures, Cor. 48, 
and 71. 

There are no copulatives or conjunctions, and the expletive 
“there is ’’ must be avoided, e.g., ‘‘ There is nothing which 
disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp of language,’’ which 
should be thus: Nothing disgusts us more than empty pomp 
of language: 


(4) FIGURES.—The figures of the Harsh and Vehement, 
mixed with those of the Splendid come into service in the 
Vigorous. Vigour can avail itself of the Apostrophes and 
Reprehensive Interrogations of the Vehement, e.g., Cor. 63: 
‘“ Was it proper then, A*schines, that the state, abandoning 
its own sentiments and dignity, should in the character of the 
Thessalians and Dolopians, assist Philip in acquiring dominion 
over the Greeks, and in overthrowing the honours and rights 
of our ancestors?’’ See also in Demos. vs. Phil. IV., 46: 
** You have quitted, O Athenians, the position in which your 
ancestors left you; you have been persuaded by these politi- 
cians that to stand foremost of the Greeks, to keep a permanent 
force and redress injured nations, is all vanity and idle 
expense; you imagine that to live in quiet, to perform no duty, 
to abandon one thing after another and let strangers seize on 
all, brings with it marvellous welfare and abundant security.” 

Much of the vigorous oratory of the American Senator, 
Hon. Hiram W. Johnson, of California, emanates from this 
style. 


Another Cor. 61: ‘‘ Philip started, men of Athens with a 
great advantage. It happened that among the Greeks—not 
some but all alike—there sprang up a crop of traitors and venal 
wretches, such as in the memory of man had never been 
seen.’? See also Phil. 111, 68 & 69: ‘‘ Many things could the 


Olynthians mention now... ., many could the Orites 
mention . . ., many the Phocians. . . . As long as the vessel 
is safe...’ and the rest. See Demosthenes on the Embassy, 


” 


255: ‘‘ spouted some wretched phrases, talked pompously. . . 
Apostrophe, though a figure of Vehemence, plays sometimes 
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the role of Character Style, e.g., ‘‘ It is proper, A*schines, to 
hold out the palm as a speaker, but not proper to hold out the 
palm as an ambassador.’’—Demos. vs. Leptines, 102. This 
has vehemence and character in it, nor does anything in 
character impede vehemence, e.g., of irony, Demos. Olyn. 
111, 27: ‘‘ So fared matters under the statesmen I have men- 
tioned. How fare they under the worthies of our time? . . .” 
And Corona 129: ‘“‘. . . . how your mother, by her morning 
spousals in the cottage by Hero Calamites, reared you up, the 
beautiful statue, the eminent third-rate actor\’’ (There was 
a statue to Hero Calamites, the healer, near the place.) Cor. 
316: ‘‘ You say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you 
like them Aéschines?....’’ Fig. Asyndeton comes into 


Service. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola are the same in the 
Splendid Style. They refer not so much to prolixity as to 
their formation into one whole, each member being separate, 
that is, not connected by a conjunction. with what precedes it. 
Vigour is the result of the mixture of the long members of 
Splendour and its arrangement, rhythm and cadence with the 
thoughts, methods, figures and wording of the Harsh and 
Vehement, e.g., Demos. Cor., 48: ‘‘ Consider, now—for, 
though the time of the event is past, the time for under- 
standing them is ever present to the wise: Lasthenes was styled 
Philip’s friend up to the period of his betraying Olynthus; 
Timolaus, until he destroyed Thebes; Eudicus and Simus the 
Larisszeans, until they surrendered Thessaly to Philip. These 
being driven away and insulted, and subjected to every 
calamity, the whole world has become full of traitors.’’ The 
foregoing is addressed against persons, but is vigorous and 
splendid; also is the following vigorous and splendid: 
Corona 71: ‘“‘ But I ask—the man who was appropriating to 
himself Eubcea and making fortresses against Attica, and 
seizing Porthmus, and setting up Philistides as tyrant in 
Oreus, Clitarchus in Eretria, and subjugating the Hellespont, 
and besieging Byzantium, and destroying some of the Greek 
cities, restoring others to exile—was he, by all these proceed- 
ings, committing injustice, breaking the truce, violating the 
peace or not?’’ The asyndeton appears in the parts follow- 
ing ‘‘ —was he. . .” 

In the eloquence of the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, this 
style is very visible. 

Aside from partaking of figure Parison which belongs to 
the Splendid, the Cor. 48 & 71 partake of Splendour’s con- 
fident manner of speaking, as the orator is not accusing but 
confirming what he knows his hearers admit as true, and can 
therefore speak unwaveringly and feel certain of their appro- 
bation and applause. Take also this expression from Corona: 

For, men of Athens, no one bestows bribes, seeking the 
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traitor’s interest, or, when he has got possession of his pur- 
chase, uses no longer the traitor to advise him in future pro- 
ceedings: else no man could be more fortunate than a traitor.” 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—This is the 
same as in the Splendid Style. The arrangement should be 
such as to give Vigour, which is the cumulative result of the 
harsh or vehement thoughts, of the figures, chiefly the 
Asyndeton, of method; and of the members, composition, 
rhythm and cadence of the splendid, such as in this climax 
wherein the members climb higher and higher: ‘‘I did not 
speak thus, yet not move the resolution; I did not move the 
resolution, yet not serve the embassy; I did not serve the 
embassy, yet not convince the Thebans.’”? See under (5) 
Members, and examples Cor. 48 and 71. The whole together 
gives Acme or Vigour. Demetrius says that had it been 
arranged thus: ‘‘ having expressed my views and moved a 
resolution, I acted as an ambassador, and convinced the 
Thebans,’’ it would have been a mere narration or recital of 
events, and would have had nothing forcible about it. This 
short comparison under the Figure Syncrisis, that is, where 
contrary things, and diverse persons are compared in one 
sentence, is very effective and vigorous: ‘‘ Homer was the 
greatest genius, Virgil the greatest artist ; in the one, we most 
admire the man ; in the other, the work: Homer hurries us 
with a commanding impetuosity, Virgil leads us with attractive 
majesty ; Homer scatters with a generous profusion, Virgil 
bestows with a careful magnificence.’’—Pope. ‘The foregoing 
partakes more of the Splendid Style, but shows the cumula- 
tive effect of the members in making one whole sentence. 


Sometimes the most striking or important words, phrase, 
or clause, should be placed at the end, and sometimes at the 
beginning in order to give greatest effect and force: ‘As 
presents he gives him a horse, a robe, a linked collar, and the 
assurance that his country should no longer be plundered.’’ — 
Xenophon. The novel gift at the conclusion would have lost 
all its force, had it been put first, thus: ‘‘ He gives him as 
presents, the assurance that his country should no longer be 
plundered, and also a horse, a robe, and a linked collar.’’ 

Sometimes the beginning is best, e.g., ‘‘ On razors edge, 
Athenians, our fortunes lie.”’ To say ‘‘ Athenians, our for- 
tunes lie on razor’s edge’’ is not so vigorous, because the 
orator desires not to stop for the purpose of addressing the 
Athenians first, but to go forthwith to the emphatic point, 
that their hopes of success lie on arms, and on arms whose 
edge is as keen as that of a razor. Sometimes it 1s more 
vigorous to place the emphatic matter in the middle. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—These 


are the same as in Splendour. 
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(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—This is the same 


as in Splendour. 
AMPLIFICATION. 


Amplification, the sixth subordinate of the Sublime Style, 
was called by Hermogenes perzbole ( mepij3ody ), meaning extent, 
amplitude. The verb Amplify comes from the Latin 
ampli-us large, and fic or fac to make, meaning to make large. 
‘To enlarge (story or statement) by telling it more diffusely 
or fully, or by adding fresh details, illustrations or reflections. 
Amplification is enlargement, augmentation 1n extent, 1mport- 
ance, significance. (Of words and phrases) extention of mean- 
ing, (of Rhet.) the extension of a simple statement by such 
devices as tend to increase its rhetorical effect, or add import- 
ance to the things stated.’’-—Murray’s Dictionary. _Demos- 
thenes placed Amplification above all the other styles.—cf. 
Hermogenes. 

(1) THE THOUGHTS. They are those which are con- 
cerned with the augmentation or amplification of a simple 
statement by introducing something from without, as, by 
adding the iwdefintte to the definite, e.g., ‘“ Many advantages 
has A‘schines over me in this trial; and two especially, men 
of Athens. First, my risk in the contest is not the same ; for 
it is not the same thing for me to lose your affection, and for 
him to gain his suit. . . . My second disadvantage is, the 
natural disposition of mankind to take pleasure in hearing 
invective and accusation, and to be annoyed by those who 
praise themselves..",.—Demos. De Corona. Another: ‘‘A 
wicked thing, O Athenians, a wicked thing is a calumniator. 
. . . But this creature is a reptile by nature . . . , a counter- 
feit orator.’’—Cor. 242. 

By adding the whole to the parts, e.g.: ‘Oh, but this in- 
scription stands in some ordinary place! No. Whilst the 
whole of yonder citadel is sacred and of considerable extent, 
it stands on the right by the great bronze statue of Pallas... .’” 
The citadel is not gunus, nor is the place to the right of 
Pallas, species of the citadel, nor still is it an indefinite thing 
joined to a definite ; but is the whole joined to the part. By 
adding differences, as: ‘‘ 1 have promised no one,’’ then aug- 
ment this simple statement thus: ‘‘ no one of the wealthy, not 
even any one of those who were immune from these services, 
not even any one of the other administrators of the Republic, 
although I, being immune, but having administered many 
things in the Republic, in dispensing gifts and in preparing 
ships.’’ By narrating things not by themselves, but with 
their consequences, as of place, time, person, etc., e.g., ‘‘ When 
the Pandonian tribe had not a choir-master for two yearse/s.% 
whereupon I came forward . . . I got the first choice of flute- 
player.’’—Demos. vs. Midias, 13. Another vs. Midias, 69: 
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“* Instead, however, of doing this, . . . he fell upon me. .. .” 
The difference from other persons is the first amplification. 
Another amplification consists in speaking of things done and 
things omitted to be done, e.g., Corona 149: ‘‘ When clothed 
with the dignity of the state, he arrived among the 
Amphictyons, dismissing and disregarding all besides, he 
hastened to execute what he was hired for.”’ 
_ Generally desiring to amplify anything, it is possible to 
invent many enthymemes and examples, first in indefinite 
things, then in definite, not only can things be amplified but 
every part, leaving nothing unexplored, as by the addition of 
similars, contraries, genus, species, the whole, the greater, the 
equal, the less, peculiarities, differences, removals, similarities, 
dissimilarities, causes, effects, comparisons ; persons, their dis- 
position, occupation, manner of living, feelings, designs, etc., 
time, past, present and future, e.g., ‘‘a noise was heard, 
afterwards you fled,’’ subsequent; means, definition; assump- 
tion of a fictitious case, e.g., ‘‘If Cataline with the troop of 
villains he took with him, could judge of this affair, he would 
condemn Lucius Muena’”’ and ‘‘If this had happened to you 
at supper over those monstrous cups of yours . . . and if the 
Republic had a voice . . .’”?; and analogies, etc. Although 
the formation of enthymemes from the foregoing belong par- 
ticularly to the realm of argumentation, still they are suitable 
for amplification, and constitute the bases of thoughts in the 
Peribole. Much of the excellence of the addresses of the 
ex-Premier, the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., arises from 
the Amplificative Style. 


(2) METHOD.—It consists in the inversion of the order 
of things, that is, the usual order, and in interposition or 
‘ parenthesis, or in taking up the thread again by joining on 
the principal or first facts after being intersected by the paren- 
thesis, or in saying first that which is last done, e.g., ‘‘ But 
when we had returned from the embassy for the oaths which 
is the subject of your inquiry—we not having obtained a 
particle, great or small, of what was promised and expected 
when you made the peace, but having been. cheated in every- 
thing, and these men having a second time outstepped their 
duty as ambassadors, and neglected your orders—we went 
before the council.’’—-Demos., Embassy 17. In the foregoing 
example the orator interposes a parenthesis, and in the follow- 
ing he resumes the first facts: ‘‘. . . either on the journey or 
on the journey back, did they receive the oaths ; but in the 
inn before the temple of Castor and Pollux—if any of you 
has been at Pherae, he knows the place I mean—here the oaths 
were administered, when Philip was marching hither with his 
army, in a manner disgraceful, O Athenians, and unworthy 
of you,’’ which is an amplification of quality. Demosthenes 
could have made the amplification in another way, by placing 
the parenthetical: ‘‘ if any of you has been at Pere, he knows 
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the place I mean,”’ at the beginning. But in cutting through 
the middle of the thought, he not only made an amplification, 
but infused feeling by velocity, thus bearing the stamp of 
truth. Therefore, to invert the natural order of things is the 
method of amplification. Proofs and confirmations of the 
proposition, also amplifications of it are placed before the 
proposition itself, thus the order which naturally puts the pro- 
position first is inverted by amplification. The following 
example is given by Hermogenes from the ‘‘ Oration on the 
Crown,’’ 102: ‘‘ Seeing, men of Athens, that your navy was 
decaying, and that while the rich were getting off with small 
payments, citizens of moderate or small fortunes were losing 
their substance, and the state, by reason thereof, missing her 
opportunity, I, therefore passed a law by which I compelled 
the one class (the rich) to perform their duty, and stopped 
the oppression of the poor ; and what was most useful to the 
country—I caused her preparation to be made in time.’’ 

The proposition of the foregoing is ‘‘ I had a law most use- 
ful to the country passed, causing her preparation to be made 
in time,’’ and comes after the proofs and the confirmations. 
He confirms this proposition by ‘‘ I compelled the rich to per- 
form their duty, and stopped the oppression of the poor,”’ 
and puts his amplification of that proposition at the beginning, 
thus: ‘‘ Seeing, men of Athens, that your navy was decaying 
... Hermogenes says that this affords an opportunity for 
gravity and skilfulness. 


He gives, as another example, Demos. vs. Philip, 1, 1: 
‘If the question for debate had been anything new, Athenians, 
I should have waited till most of the usual speakers had been 
heard ; 1f any of their counsels had been to my liking, I had 
remained silent, else proceeded to impart my own; but as 
the subject of discussion is one upon which they have spoken 
oft before, I imagine, though I rise the first, I am entitled 
to udulgence.’’ The proposition is the one in italics. The 
confirmation is ‘‘ but as the subject of discussion is one upon 
which they have spoken oft before,’’ and the amplification is 
oe members which precede and which are introduced by 

af) 

Things are not announced simply or by themselves, at the 
commencement as they usually are, but are preceded by giving 
the circumstances, by bringing in different kinds of amplifying 
matter, such as what would not have occurred, as well as 
what has not occurred, etc. Chiefly the principal thought 
comes last as in a period, or periodicity. 


(3) DICTION OR .WORDING.—Hermogenes does not 
think that words properly belong to Amplification, as they do 
to other forms, unless the piling up of synonyms be so re- 
garded, e.g., ‘‘ What shall we say? What shall we discuss? ” 
Another example, Cor. 37: ‘‘I, men of Athens, considering 
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and weighing these consequences, moved the decree to sail for 
whatever place Philip was in, and receive his oath without 
meiay. cess 

_ These are not by themselves amplification, but it is their 
juxtaposition which has the character of amplification, which 
savours more of method than of the division of wording. 
Not only words, but we sometimes place near each other or 
in juxtaposition, entire synonymous sentences when we strongly 
feel something, when we, then, use the figure called Epimone 
or commoratio, e.g., Demosthenes in the De Corona 63: ‘‘ Was 
it necessary or not, O A®schines, that the state abandoning 
its own sentiments and dignity, should in the character of the 
Thessalians and Dolopians, assist Phillip in acquiring dominion 
over the Greeks, and in overthrowing the honours and rights 
of our ancestors? Or if she did not this—which would have 
been truly shameful—was it right that what she saw would 
have happened if unprevented, and was for a long time, it 
seems, aware of, she should suffer to come to pass? But I 
would willingly ask now the person. ..?’’ Here the mean- 
ing is amplified more than four times in successive sentences, 
the greater part of which consists of interrogations and apos- 
trophe, that is, the thought of dignity is dwelt upon that its 
credibility might be impressed, and at the same time he vehe- 
mently presses his adversary with frequent interrogations, not 
letting him rest for a moment. When the thought is strong, 
embodying powerful feeling, amplification by Epimone or 
Commoratio, is possible, but not so when the reason is a light 
one. Consequently, only use Epimone or Commoratio, that 
is, long dwelling on a thought or amplification, when the feel- 
ing is strong. Also a pleonastic diction is another mode of 
amplifying strong feeling, e.g., ‘‘ And then it occurred to him 
to do this, and in this manner he acted against me.’’ The 
last clause is redundant or superfluous. 


(4) FIGURES.—AIll the figures suitable for amplification 
of a thought are here appropriate, such as bring in second or 
even third thoughts, after which is added the thought upon 
which we will especially speak, as the Fig. Enumeratio, that 
is, specifying seriatim, counting off, mentioning separately, 
e.g., ‘‘in the first place, this ; in the second place, that. . .,”’ 
which belong to the Plain style, as they lend to lucidity and 
simplicity, to which Style, Epanalepsis, that is, taking up 
the thought again after its interception by a parenthesis, may 
also be added as it makes a sentence clear, e.g., Embassy 25: 
‘‘ Chiefly and principally, men of Athens, for this reason, 
. . .? then Demosthenes resumes, after finishing his paren- 
thesis, ‘‘ such was the chief and principal cause of my entering 
into these details. What was the second? ...’’ Hermogenes 
calls the following an Enumeration: ‘‘ Men of Athens, in the 
first place, I pray to the Gods and Goddesses, that the same 
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affection which I ever cherished toward the state, and all of 
you, may be shown me on this trial ; in the next place, I pray 
—and this especially concerns yourselves, your religion and 
your honour—that the Gods may put it into your minds not 
to take counsel from my opponent touching the manner 1n 
which I am to be heard ; (for this would be cruel indeed)—but 
of the laws and of your oath, in which in addition to other 
obligations, it is prescribed that you shall hear both sides 
altke.’’—De Corona. 
The Hypothetical Figure attracts other thoughts to it for its 
completion, the conditions or divisions generally preceding, 
e.g., Embassy 42: ‘‘If matters, A’schines, had gone so far, 
that the Thebans even could not have helped themselves, why 
has it not been executed?’’ Thereupon the following thought 
is necessarily brought in or attracted: ‘“‘If they discovered 
it in time to prevent the execution, who let out the secret? 
Was it not this one?’’ (Aéschines). A good example of 
Hypothesis, or the Hypothetical figure is seen in the reply to 
the overtures of Bonapart, by William Pitt, who was a most 


skilful user of Amplification, e.g., ‘‘ If we compare this view 
of our own situation with everything . . .; if we can trace 
him labouring under equal difficulties . . . ; if we know that 


>”? 


in the course of the last year, .. .’’ etc.—(see p. 179). 

When ?7f is used, some other thought as a consequence is 
attracted to complete it. It supposes a condition. Another 
example, Corona 23: ‘‘If, indeed, I had been bribed by 
Philip to prevent the conjunction of the Greeks, it was your 
business not to be silent, but to cry out, to protest and inform 
the people.’? Thereupon the following thought is attracted 
as necessary to supplement or complete it: ‘‘ But you never 
did so—your voice was never heard to such a purpose, and 
no wonder...” 

The figure called Obliquity, that is, relating in the dative, 
genitive, oblique or ablative case, in participial or parenthetical 
constructions, in other words, not in the direct manner, 
attracts other thoughts, e.g., Corona 18: ‘‘ When the Phocian 
war was brought about—zot through me, for I had not then 
commenced public life—you were in this position. ...’? This 
attracts the following thought: ‘‘ You wished the Phocians 
to be saved. . . .’? Amplification is also by the parenthesis, 
‘not through me. . . .”’ See also Demos. vs. Midias 13: 
““When the Pandonian tribe had no choir-master. . . .” 

A very noticeable figure is Distributio, that is, an orderly 
arrangement of the parts into which any whole is divided ; 
division, arrangement or classification ; or a division of the 
general by reckoning the special kinds ; briefly: 1st, Distributio 
is by a division of the general ; 2nd, by a partition of the 
whole ; 3rd, by enumeration of the accidents of the subject, 
e.g., Cor. 60: ‘ As to what Phillip seized and acquired before 
T commenced life as a statesman and orator, I shall pass over, 
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for I consider that they do not concern me ; but those in which 
he was baffled from the day I entered upon such duties, I shall 
recall these to your recollection, and render an account of 
same .. .,”’ etc. If the distributio is long, it gives fulness 
of amplification ; if short, it contributes to vehemence, e.g., 
Cor. 169: ‘‘ It was evening, a person came with a message to 
the presidents, Elatz was taken. They rose from supper... , 
others sent for the generals. . .”’ If copulatives are used, it 
makes the expression beautiful and elaborate, e.g., Demos- 
thenes vs. Leptines, 26: ‘‘ All will agree, that our means of 
providing for these services ought to be the most ample: for 
by the expenditure in choral exhibitions, pleasure is given to 
the spectators only for a short portion of a day ; but by un- 
stinted supphes for the service of war, safety accrues to the 
commonwealth for ever.’’ The two members set in pairs, one 
answering the other both in form and disposition of wording, 
making thereby a distributio by copulation, constitute beauty 
and symmetry of expression. Besides, distributions make the 
expression full, when one thought attracts another to itself, 
e.g., Demos. vs. Philip, 1: ‘‘ Had the question for debate 
been anything new, Athenians, I should have waited till most 
of the usual speakers had been heard’’ ; before he brings in 
the thought that in turn is attracted by the preceding, he 
interposes some distributio, e.g., ‘‘if any of their counsels 
had been to my liking, I had remained silent, else proceeded 
to impart my own.’’ After this interposition he adds the 
thought that in turn is attracted thus: ‘‘ But as the subject of 
discussion is one upon which they have spoken of before, I 
imagine, though I rise first, I am entitled to indulgence.’”’ By 
this the expression is made full. 

Distributio, which intermingles one thing with another, as 
flowing one out of the other, makes the expression ample and 
full, e.g., Demos. vs. Arist., 103: ‘‘ This decree, however, by 
giving security to the chief ministers of Cersobleptes, and 
putting the generals of the princes in fear and dread of being 
accused, renders the latter powerless, and the former, a single 
monarch, strong.’’ Before he dismisses the thought, he adds 
something else clearing away the first, thus: ‘‘ renders the 
latter powerless, and the former strong.’’ 

Digressio, Amplificatio, see p. 35; Polysyndeton ; Anthy- 
pallage, that is, apposition, e.g., ‘‘ Nireus brought three ships, 
Nireus Aglza’s son, Nireus the goodliest man, .. .’’ here 
Nireus is made important by the Anthypallage, as well as by 
the triple repetition. Horismos, that is definition, e.g., instead 
of a circle say, ‘‘a plane superficies whose circumference is 
at all points equi-distant from the centre.’’? Circumlocution, 
e.g., ‘‘ It will take a lot of talking to make me believe that,”’ 
meaning, ‘‘I don’t believe it.’’ Anastrophe ; Antistrophe ; 
Commoratio; Epimone ; Argumentum ; Epexegesis, that is, 
when the orator interprets a word or sentence preceding ; Eutre- 
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pismus ; Epanodos ; Periphrasis ; Exegesis, that is, explana- 
tion, confirmation, or elucidation of what goes before that may 
have been obscurely said, e.g., ‘‘ Time, at one instance, seem- 
ing both short and long, short when pleasing, long when wait- 
ing for our desires.’? Euphemismus, that 1s, veiling with 
periphrasis, putting a fair name for a foul, or interpreting 
uncertain things to better parts, e.g., ‘‘she celebrated daily 
marriages,’? Demos. vs. Atsch. ‘‘He stopped a bullet for 
‘he was killed.’ Exergasia, that is, a figure by which the 
orator dwells upon a thought, repeating it with other words, 
sentences and adornments, e.g., the thought is a beautiful 
woman: ‘‘ She has a beautiful countenance, a pleasant eye, an 
amiable presence, a cheerful aspect. She was the object of 
his thoughts, the entainment of his discourse, the content- 
ment of his heart. Your beauty, sweet lady, has conquered 
my reason, subdued my will, mastered my judgment.”’ Ex- 
politio, that is, the Latin figure for practically the same as 
Exergasia, only, this figure dwells upon the thought in dif- 
ferent manner of ways or fashions of expression or delivery. 
Dizresis ; Epicheirema ; Epitheton ; Frequentatio ; Hirmos ; 
Icon, that is, a figure by which the orator paints the image 
of a person or thing, by comparing form with form, quality 
with quality, and one likeness with another, sharp wit being 
required to make it beautiful, e.g., describing ravenousness: 
‘“The cart of covetousness is borne upon four wheels, pusil- 
lanimity, discourtesy, contempt of God, and forgetfulness of 
death; it is drawn with two cattle in one yoke: greedy catch- 
ing, and false holding ; to these, there is but one driver, 
vehement desire of increasing. The driver, to move speedily 
forward, uses two sharp whips: greediness of getting, and 
fear of losing.’’ This is the beautiful in the style of Ampli- 
fication. Duissimilitudo, that is, where divers things are com- 
pared in respect to divers qualities, e.g., ‘‘ The foxes have 
holes, and the fowls of the air have nests, but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.’’ Diremens Copulatio, that 
is, when we bring forth a sentence with an exception before 
it, and immediately join another after it that seems greater, 
e.g., ‘‘ You not.only have taken away my calamity, but also 
seem to augment my dignity.’’—Cicero. This figure is prac-. 
tically the same as the Greek one called Arsis and Thesis, 
which latter is one of the chief figures of Amplification. Para- 
diegesis ; Merismus; Partitio, as where Solomon divides the 
whole of knowledge 


Period is one of the principal figures of Amplification, also 
Periodicity. Longinus tells us that Thucidides starts a 
thought, leaves off, heaps up things upon things parentheti- 
cally from external sources, alarms his hearers lest the whole 
structure, by weight of words, should fall to pieces, and com- 
pels sympathy with the speaker’s peril, then unexpectedly 
adds the long-looked-for conclusion in the right place at the 
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end. ‘‘ For the river Achelous, flowing from Mount Pindus 
through Dolopia and the land of the Agrianians and Am- 
philochians, having passed the inland city, Stratus, and dis- 
gorging itself into the sea near Céniade, and surrounding 
that town with a marsh, makes a winter expedition impossible, 
owing to the floods.’’—Thucydides. This rounded period, 
with its amplification by dependent participial construction, or 
Obliquity figure, is grand and stately, and is highly com- 
mended by Demetrius. 

An important figure of Peribole or the Amplification Style 
is, Arsis and Thesis, an example of which is the following 
from Demosthenes on the Embassy, 12: ‘‘. . . this man is 
put into the embassy, zo¢ as ome of a party who would sell 
your interests, not as one of those who trusted Philip, duz¢ as 
one who would help to watch others... .”’ On the one side 
is the negative following “‘ not,’’? and on the other the posi- 
tive following ‘‘but.’’? The Arsis, that is, with negative only, 
is generally a figure of the Splendid Style ; for instance, Arsis 
only appears in the following, Corona 18: ‘‘ When the Phocian 
war broke out—wot through me, for I had not then commenced 
public life—you were. ...’’ The next figure of interest is 
the Peristatica, that is, going into details, circumstances, 
bringing in all kinds of amplifying additions, what one does 
or does not do, what took place, and what did not, etc. 

The following is a good example of arrangement as to 
amplification, taken from G. P. Quackenbos: ‘‘ Alexander 
conquered the Persians,’’? which is in the figure Orthotes of 
the Pure Style, and is amplified or put into Peribole, thus: 
“* About 330 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, son 
of Philip of Macedon, after a long series of splendid vic- 
tories, succeeded in demolishing the empire of the Persians, 
the ancient and inveterate enemies of Grecian liberty.’’ The 
example given under (4) Figures of Purity, namely: ‘‘ There 
is one Sannio,...’’ Hermogenes says that it is not ampli- 
fication, but purity of members. Generally all figures that 
conduce to amplification, either by interposition, apposition, 
distribution, pleonasm, synonymia, anacephaleosis, accumu- 
latio, etc., and such as attract other sentences and other 
thoughts which make the expression full, complete, and per- 
fect, are suitable to Peribole or Amplification. 


(5) MEMBERS.—There is nothing special to be said con- 
cerning the length of the members. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—Every one 
is allowed except that of Purity. zrs¢ expound thought, then 
sum up, using any of the figures Aparithmesis, Anacephaleosis, 
or Frequentatio. Second, make a general statement, then 
amplify by giving a particular statement, and afterwards a 
particular application, e.g. (general statement): ‘‘ Music 
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among those who are styled the chosen people was a religious 
art’’; (particular statement): ‘‘ The songs of Sion, which we 
have reason to believe, were in high repute among the courts 
of the Eastern Monarchs, were nothing else but psalms and 
pieces of poetry that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being a 
(particular application): ‘‘ The greatest conqueror in this holy 
nation, after the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not 
only compose the words of his divine odes, but generally set 


them to music himself. . .”,-—Addison. T/izd, precede the 
first or chief thought by an incident, anecdote, apologue, 
paradigm, pardiegesis, or happy illusion, e.g.: ‘‘ Ariosto tells 


a pretty story of a fairy who, by some mysterious law of her 
nature, was condemned to appear at certain seasons in the 
form of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who injured her 
during this period were forever exluded from participation in 
the blessings which she bestowed. But those who, in spite of 
her loathsome aspect, pitted and protected her, she afterwards 
revealed herself in the beautiful and celestial form which was 
natural to her; accompanied their footsteps, granted all their 
wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made them happy in 
love and victorious in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. At 
times she takes the form of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those, who in disgust, shall 
venture to crush her! and happy are those who, having dared 
to receive her in her degraded and frightful shape, shall at 
length be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty and glory.’’ 


The Earl of Balfour, philosopher, scholar and statesman, 
is one of the greatest living exponents of this style. 
Long sentences should be alternated by short ones. The 
short ones are serviceable for transitions. The natural order 
is generally inverted, the weaker passion or emotion coming 
first and leading up to the stronger. The period with the 
interpositions lends to stateliness. Confirmations, proofs, 
amplifications, etc., precede the proposition; enumeration of 
effects go before the announcement of the causes; of attributes 
of the things, before the things themselves, etc. The long 
period gives room for expansion, for colouring, shading, 
climax, rhythm, and cadence. 
_ The Rt. Hon. Sir John Simon’s oratory bears largely the 
impress of this style. : 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS; there is 
nothing special to be said, as Amplification takes the rhythms 
of all the other forms, excepting Purity. 


(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION; neither is there any- 
thing special to be said, as Peribole or Amplification takes the 
cadence of all the other forms, or rather, of the form that 
happens to be used at the time. 


.- 


BEAUTY 3RD FORM OF ORATORICAL STYLE 4? 
BEAUTY. 


Beauty, which is the third form of oratorical style, was 
called by the Greeks kallos (Kéd\os). Beauty comes from the 
Latin dellitatem, the adjective being bellus=beautiful. Beauty 
is combined perfection of form and charm of colouring. By 
colouring, the literal idea of painting in dark, bright, or 
other colours is present in the figurative; and rhetorically it 
means to embellish, to imbue with its own tone and character. 
Thé predominant idea in beauty is form. A beautiful speech 
is, as Plato says, like the human body; it should have a head, 
a middle, and an extremity, nothing confused or excrescent, 
all parts corresponding and joining together in a symmetrical 
whole; and the cutis which covers all, should give to it a 
colouring. Beauty requires its parts to be neatly joined, well- 
proportioned and elegant, and a certain care, painstaking and 
elaboration. It is concerned more with the wording and with 
the other parts that follow—/figures, members, composition, 
rhythm, and cadence—than it is with thoughts. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—Beauty is concerned more with 
the other divisions as above stated than with thoughts. 


(2) METHOD.—This consists in giving the parts and divi- 
sions a symmetry of construction, and in joining them smoothly 
together; also in distributing evenly over the whole an agree- 
able colouring (Ethos), that is, characteristic tone, soft, gentle, 
calm, subdued, excepting where harsh words and metaphors 
are used in the form of beauty, namely, in a symmetrical 
construction. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—This should be simple and 
pure. Short words, especially those alternated with long 
ones, and those of few syllables possess beauty and show 
care and painstaking; words of a pleasing sound, as names 
of double ‘‘1,’’ as Callistratus, of double ‘‘n,’’ as Annon; 


smooth words, mostly of vowels, e.g., ‘‘aias.’”’ Harsh 
words and metaphors have great force and some beauty, as 
in this example; Demosthenes on the Embassy, 13: ‘‘ And 


until his return home from the first embassy, men of Athens, 
I certainly never discovered ¢hat he was corrupted and had sold 


himself’ Olyn. 111, 31: ‘'.. . you the people, exervated, 
stripped of treasure and allies. . .’? Also see example in 
Corona, 1: “‘. . . and this especially concerns yourselves, your 


religion, and your honour—that the gods may put it into your 
minds not to take counsel of my opponent touching the manner 
in which I am to be heard.” 


(4) FIGURES.—The Parison takes predominance in the 
Beautiful Style, e.g., ‘‘ I went from Athens to Stageira because 
of the great king, and from Stageira to Athens because of the 
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great storm.’’—Demetrius. Another: ‘‘ This implies that 
neither those who are asked, disown; nor those who care, 
censure the occupation.’”’—Thucydides. Demos. vs. Andro- 
tion, 1: “. . . seek justice for the commonwealth and satts- 
faction on his own account.’’ It is not possible to find a pure 
Parison in Demosthenes, as he modifies it by interjecting some- 
thing to throw out the equality of the members, the similarity 
of endings, or similitude of syllables, e.g., Olyn. 1,10: “‘Ifa 
man keep what he gets, he is thankful to fortune; if he lose 
it by imprudence, he loses withal his memory of the obliga- 
tion.’ ‘If he lose it...’ is lengthened to avoid similitude 
or equation of the two members. 

Note here the variety of this Parison, Embassy, 8: “ Hf, 
then, I prove and demonstrate clearly—that A‘schines, the 
defendant, has reported what was untrue, and prevented the 
people hearing the truth from me—that he has given advice 
totally opposed to your interests, and fulfilled none of your 
instructions on the embassy—that he has wasted time in which 
many important opportunities have been lost to the common- 
wealth—and that for all this, he has received presents and 
wages in conjunction with Philocrates—convict him, punish him 
as his crimes deserve: if I prove not these statements, or not 
all of them, look with contempt on me, and acquit the 
defendant.”’ 


Demosthenes generally used Parison of members in pairs, or 
three in a pair at most, which shows beauty as well as vivacity, 
e.g., Cor. 119: ‘‘ To receive the gifts then, you confess to be 
legal; the requital of them, you indict as violating the law.’’ 
Thus he expresses beauty and vehemence, and at the same time 
makes a Chiasmus; see this fig. p. 140. 


Demosthenes also used the pairing of words at the beginning 
of a sentence, a figure called Parcemion, see p. 353, see also 
example in the ‘‘ First Olynthiac,’’ 1: ‘‘ prosekei prothumos.’’ 


Epanaphora at the head of the members or cola, e.g., Corona, 
48: ‘‘ When Lasthenes was styled Philip’s friend, until he 
betrayed Olynthus; when Timolaus, until he destroyed Thebes; 
. . . etc.”’—Demos. Anaphora, which is much the same as 
Epanaphora, e.g., ‘‘O, Evening Star, shou bringest all that’s 
best, the sheep, the goat, the child, zhou bringest home te 
rest.”"—Sappho. Anastrophe, called also by Hermogenes 
Epanastrophe, e.g., Cor. 13: ‘‘ For it was not possible to 
prosecute Ctesiphon on account of me, me would he have 
accused had he thought conviction possible.’’—Demos. Climax, 
but with short members and used moerately. Cor. 179: ‘I 
did not speak thus .. .’? See p. 143; Paronomasia; Anti- 
phrasis, and Polyptoton; also Epizeuxis, as ‘‘ Maidenhood, 
matdenhood, whither away, forsaking me?’’ and her maiden- 
hood replies using the same figure: ‘‘ Not again unto thee, 
shall I come for aye, zot again unto thee\’’—Sappho. Other 
figures are Antonomasia; Chronographia; Anadiplosis; Chias- 
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mus; Isocolon; Ploce; Synceceosis; Synthesis; and Distributio, 
that is, partitions or divisions which when joined together by 
copulatives make the expression beautiful because of the sym- 
metry and brevity of the members, or equation of the same. 
Parentheses, when they are short, not only give beauty to the 
expression, but velocity. Double negation which makes an 
affirmative is beautiful; e.g., ‘‘ it is not unattractive ’’; Demos. 
vs. Leptines, 1: ‘‘It is not obscure ’’—it is evident. Hyper- 
baton, e.g., Olynthiac 11, 15: ‘‘. . . preferring ¢o a life of 
safety the honour of achieving what no Macedonian king ever 
did.” ‘‘ To a life of safety ’’ should have been placed at 
the end of the sentence. An example of Hyperbaton by paren- 
thesis, which gives vivacity: ‘‘ Such he appears, and true it is, 
a vile fellow.’’ Kainoprepe, a figure used by the Greeks, by 
which a new word, phrase or conjunction is employed; see 
examples in the ‘‘ Third Olynthiac,’’ 31; and in ‘“ Aristo- 
crates,’ 112: ‘‘ Independently of this, it is notorious that you, 
Athenians, never betrayed any of your friends, whzle the Thes- 
sahans have betrayed all theirs. Azd yet even under these 
circumstances, you see... .’’ Polyptoton contributes much 
beauty, and if the members are short adds vivacity; see 
examples p. 381, and in ‘‘ Corona’”’ 188: ‘‘ That was the 
commencement and the first step in the negotiations (pragma- 
ton)’ . . . ending with ‘‘ hupo touzoz.’’ A Simile adds 
considerably to beauty, e.g., ‘‘ Like the waves tumbling ’’; 
** as a drop of dew contains the image of the earth and sky, 
so all there is in this life was mirrored forth in Shakespeare’s 
brain ’’—R. G. Ingersoll. Aristotle says that a period is the 
more graced as it has metaphor, personification, antithesis, 
equipoise or equation of members. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members should have some ornament, 
be smooth sounding, gently fluent but not too bold. They 
should be of moderate length, joined by conjunctions which 
unite them into a single whole, and the last member be longer 
than the preceding ones, e.g., Demos. vs. Leptines, 1: ‘‘ It is 
not obscure, men of Athens, that Leptines, or whoever else 
defends the law, will have nothing to say for it on the merits, 
but will allege that certain unworthy persons obtaining im- 
munity have evaded public services, and will lay the greatest 
stress upon this point.’? See another example under (2) 
Method in the style of Clearness, Leptines, 41: ‘‘ But you have 
not only to see, men of Athens, that Leucon...’’ Members 
that are moderately long alternated with short ones are more 
beautiful. oe, 

There are many examples of impetuous, vivacious speaking 
in Demosthenes, which evince beauty and elaboration. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—The Or- 
thotes or relating in the nominative case or direct form is used. 
The composition must generally be subdued and fluent, and 
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arranged like a beautiful edifice, all the parts being harmonious 
and well joined. ae iis : 
A long sentence containing members similar in structure 1s 
beautiful. There must be unity of design, all tending to one 
symmetrical whole. The best and most beautiful lose all their 
charm if not connected with the subject. The composition 
approaches to verse, that is, encroaches upon it, but must never 
be verse, e.g. :— 
‘‘ Here and there an angry spot of thunder 
With bossy beaten work of mountain chain 
Spreading low along the pasture lands ; 
By furious pulses of contending tide.’’—Ruskin. 


In the symmetry of members there should be variety and 
different feet so that the members may not be alike. The 
symmetrical divisions must not have the same number of 
syllables, the same quantity, nor the same accents. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—The feet 
must be of that kind, which are natural to beauty, and must 
not be of that class which make the expression bulky, rolling 

-or voluminous or grave. The expression, rather composition, 
must be rhythmical throughout, and closely related to verse 
without being verse. The actual feet or measure must not force 
themselves on the attention, and the attention is not called 
when the expression or words are said connectedly; e.g:, ‘‘ At 
Elia in Italy sojourning, an old man now and stricken with 
years.’” ‘‘ The close of each member,”’ says Demetrius, ‘‘ has 
something of a metrical cadence, but the fact is disguised 
through the linking of the words in one series: and great 
charm results. The Dactyl is nimble and tripping, and to 
sustain flight needs the spondee; this, together with the 
anapest, forms the basis, and these feet are to be arranged in 
such a way as to be easy-going; e.g., Dactyl — UU ‘* Take 
her up tenderly.’’ ‘‘ There came to the shore a poor exile of 
Erin. The dew on his thin robe lay heavy and chill.”? Of 
this last example, make the first syllable unemphatic, or a back 
stroke called Anacrisis. The Anapest —~ —— is pensive, 
meditative, e.g., ‘‘ It will come, I suppose, at the close of life.”’ 
The Amphibrach 4 — = has the gradual swell and the quality 
of gently singing beautiful things into existence; e.g., “ How 
lovely is Venus the star of my heart.’? The rhythms or. feet 
are most agreeable when the vowels and consonants alternate, 
e.g., ‘“‘celerity, intimidation. Liquids, as r, 1, m, ng, flat 
mutes b, v, d, th (them), g; and silibants s, sh, z, th are flowing, 
e.g., prurient.’’ Clashing of vowels should be avoided; e.g., 
‘* potato only,’’ and heaping of accented words, e.g., ‘‘ Good 
Lord give us bread now ’’; also avoid the heaping up of un- 
accented words or syllables, e.g., ‘ peremptoriness, ferriery, 
lowlily,’? and of consonants as “‘ tediousness is ”’ (contains a 
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crowding of s’s). Cicero says that the ‘‘ words must be so 
arranged that their junction may not be rough and gaping, 
but smooth in joining extremities of the preceding word with 
the beginning of following word, nor must there be a wide 
hiatus in the words.’’ There must be in each rhythmical 
division or pausal section—difference, inequality and variety, 


: te . thou have been | benighted | till now, | wintered | 
and frozen, | clouded | and eclipsed, | damped and 
benumbed, | smothered | and stupefied | till now, | now God | 
comes to thee, | not | as in the dawning | of the day, | not | 
as in the bud | of the Spring, | but | as the sun at noon | to 
illustrate | all | shadows, | as | the sheaves ‘in harvest | to fll | 
all | penuries.”’ 


(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—This should be of a 
grave word, or of a long, final syllable. Were it to be of a 
short word or syllable, it would be too running and rapid, and 
thus close too quickly. Example of a cadence with a grave 
word, Leptines, 1: *‘ . persons obtaining immunity have 
evaded the public service . . .”’ (the closing Greek word is 
leitourtas). Such a closing is grave, stable and firm. Though 
the following is running, yet it is made stable and grave by 
the long word at the end: ‘‘. . . and will lay the greatest 
stress on this Joznz¢.’’ Another, Olyn. 1,1: ‘‘...sothat from 
them all you may easily choose what is profitable ’’ (the Greek 
being genésthai). Though light as to feet, the sense is grave 
and full, the Greek containing long o’s and a grave word at 
the end. All such rhythms are suspensive, that is, they stop 
activity. Closing a member with a monosyllable gives a 
beautiful and sonorous cadence, though such monosyllable be 
not a grave word, nor so grave an ending, e.g., Corona, 112: 
‘|, but of the laws and of your oath.’’ such monosyllabic 
ending belongs to heroic poetry. Such cadences as ‘‘ ambrosian 
nights ’’ belong more to the Sweet or Charming Style than to 
the Beautiful. A good cadence may be made with an anapest, 
or better one word of a long syllable, which is very effective, 
e.g., ‘‘. . . the tall lotus here uplifted her silvery flowers and 
the crimson flamingo floated over the tide.’”’ The anapzst 
preceded by one that is long is beautiful. It is beautiful to 
close the different cola of a sentence with different feet, e.g., 


** He was— 


The daiverer | St nations, |L HE CINCINNATI BIBLI 


The support | of the empire, |C r ; : 
Th aivack (oe Holland: SEMINARY LIBRARY 


The reducer | of ireland, er eee | le WIS Se 
And the terror of France. D. D. No BOBS 


Se A A HS Rete ie 


So Le ee eS 
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CELERITY. 


Vivacity or celerity was called by Hermogenes gorgotes 
(Lopyérns) meaning hastiness, quickness. The Greek gorgos 
refers to horses and means hot-spirited; of language=rough; 
of style=nervous, concise. The Latins called it concttatus 
speech, that is, at full speed, swift, aroused up. Vivacity, 
vivacious comes from the Latin vivax meaning tenacious of 
life, lively, animated, brisk, sprightly; vzvere to live. As to 
the intellect, Murray’s dictionary says vivacity is: “* animation, 
acuteness; quickness or liveliness of conception or perception; 
spirit, energetic action, especially, lively or spirited conduct, 
manner or speech.’’ Celerity comes from the Latin celert/atem, 
meaning swiftness, speed (quickness in moving from one place 
to another); celer, swift. It is opposed to languid, supine, 
careless, indolent. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—As no thought can be termed 
rapid in itself, celerity consists in the manner of saying the 
thoughts, as rapid narration, expressing rage, wrath, mirth, 
raillery, impatience, irritability, anger, joy, excited states 
generally, aversion, distaste, decision, unimportant passages 
(quicker than the rest), parentheses, etc. In thoughts of others 
which we discard or censure we use celerity of expression; but 
in those which we approve, we use slower time. Celerity, then, 
is to be considered in the Diction, method, and the other sub- 
divisions. 


(2) METHOD.—This consists in bringing in as many telling 
passages as possible. It is different from the manner of harsh, 
acute and bitter speaking, and is opposed to the languid and 
supine. Brief objections are made in anticipation of the 
opponent’s arguments and brief repudiations, e.g., Cor. 24: 
‘* Besides, it is the contrary that he most traduces by his false- 
hoods. For, 7f you were at the same time calling on the 
Greeks to take arms, and sending your own ambassadors to 
treat with Philip for peace, you were performing the part of 
an Eurybatus, not the act of a commonwealth, or of honest 
men. But it is false, it is false. For what purpose could ye 
have sent for them at that period? For peace? They all had 
tn For war? You were yourselves deliberating about 
peace. ..’’ See also Corona 251: ‘‘ Yes, some one will say; 
but it was glorious in Cephalus never to have been indicted. 
Yes, by Jove, it was fortunate for him. But the man who was 
frequently acquitted, and never convicted of injustice, how 
can he be fairly more exceptionable on that account? Apos- 
trophes make the expression rapid, e.g., Cor. 82: ‘‘ For the 
ambassadors . . . lodged with you, A‘schines, and you were 
their host ’’; and especially when they are in an unbroken 
succession ; see last part of example above in Cor. 24. Apos- 
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trophes containing appeals, now to the judge, now to the 
audience, now to the opponent, plying them with questions, 
contribute to celerity. The method also consists in using short 
interpolations or hypostrophes, that is, short parentheses, as 
these quicken the expression. The vowels are shorter in length. 
In out-door speaking there is more celerity than in-door, but 
never too swift so that articulation becomes indistinct, and 
Hiatus results, which latter belongs more to the Harsh style. 


_(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—This should be terse, con- 
cise, laconic, and as short as possible. Animation or liveliness 
implies a certain rapidity in the flow and cadence of the lan- 
guage. It may largely consist of what is styled “ elevated 
rapid conversation,’’ much used by Lord Chatham. 


(4) FIGURES.—Some are by nature swift and concise, and 
for this reason take the style of velocity; others are adapted 
ey to the remiss and supine, and take beauty of expres- 
sion. Concise speaking is attained chiefly by the figures that 
are rapid by nature, also by numbers. The Asyndeton is 
especially swift, e.g., Demos. vs. Timocrates, 11: ‘‘ He com- 
municated with the council; an order of council was drawn. . .”’ 
Also asyndetic, commatic enumeration of names, e.g., Olyn. 
I, g: ‘‘ Again, when the news came that Pydua, Potidea, 
Methone, Pagase, and other places (not to waste time in 
enumerating them) were besieged. . .”’?; commatic enumeration, 


e.g., Olyn. 1, 8: ‘‘. . . when we returned from succouring the 
Eubeans, and Hierax, and Stratocles of Amphipolis came to 
fis platiorm ...°'; and Olyn. 1, 13: “‘ Having first taken 


Amphipolis, then Pydna, Potidzea next, Methone afterwards, 
he evaded Thessaly. Having ordered matters at Phere, 
Pagase, Magnesia, everywhere exactly as he pleased, he de- 
parted for Thrace. . .’? See another example in Cor. 69: “ I 
put the question to you dismissing all else: Amphipolis, Pydna, 
Potidza, Halonnesus—I mention none of them: Serrium, 
Doriscus, the ravaging of Peparathus. . .”’ Hypostrophe, a 
kind of Epanalepsis, is rapid and has much value in narration, 
e.g., Embassy, 19: ‘‘ He is the first, Athenians (as he declared 
in his speech), who discovered that Philip was plotting against 
the Greeks, and corrupting certain leading men of Arcadia.”’ 
He returns to the narration after interposing, ‘‘ as he declared 
in his speech,’’ to ‘‘ who discovered . . .”’? Another in Cor. 
18: ‘‘ When the Phocian war broke out, zo¢ through me...” 
he returns to the narration, ‘‘ you were in this position: you 
wished the Phocians to be saved. . . ; and would have been 
glad for the Thebans to have suffered anything. . .”’ Excur- 
rens, that is, Digressio, adds to celerity, e.g., Demos. vs. 
Midias, 12: ‘* When the Pandonian tribe . . (the Archon 
blaming the Superintendents of the tribe, and the Superin- 
tendents the Archon) . . .’’ Epitrochasmus; all figures of 
correction, as Epidiorthosis, Epanorthosis, etc., are rapid; also 
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brief distributions and brief returns, e.g., Cor. 169: “Tt was 
evening, a person came announcing to the Presidents, Elatea 
was taken.’’? Concise Epanaphora, e.g., A®schines: ‘‘ You 
summon him against the laws, you summon him against your- 
self, you summon him against democracy.”’ 


Copulatives or conjunctions, in other words, Polysyndeton, 
do not lend to celerity unless the members are short, or 
moderately long, e.g., Corona 71: “‘ But I ask—the man who 
was appropriating to himself Eubea, avd making it a fortress 
against Attica, zd attempting Megara, and seizing Oreus, and 
razing Porthmus, and setting up Philistides as tyrant in Oreus, 
Clitarchus in Eretria, and subjugating the Hellespont, and 
besieging Byzantium, and destroying some of the Greek cities, 
restoring exiles to others—was he by all these proceedings 
committing injustice, breaking the truce, violating the peace, 
or not ?”’ 


The figures Systrophe, that is, a short rounded period, and 
Obliquity or Plagiasmos intersecting an expression, but_not 
appearing to make such intersection, give celerity, e.g., Phil. 
131, 1: “‘ If the question had been anything new . . ,’’ then 
the apparent intersections are all that follow up to “‘ I imagine, 
though I rise first, I am entitled to indulgence. . .”’ Example 
of a Systrophe or brief comprehension of words, etc., Phil. 11, 
13: ‘* But, forsooth, he was compelled—this plea remains— 
he made concessions against his will, being surrounded by 
Thessalian horse and Theban infantry. Excellent! So of his 
intentions they talk; he will trust the Thebans; and some carry 
news about, that he will fortify Elatea. All this he intends 
and will intend, I dare say; but to attack the Lacedemonians 
on behalf of Messene and Argos he does not intend; he actually 
sends mercenaries and money into the country, and is expected 
himself with a great force. The Lacedemonians, who are 
enemies of Thebes, he overthrows; the Phocians, whom he him- 
self before destroyed, will he now preserve ?”’ 


Other figures are: Ellipsis; Innuendo; Suggestion, e.g., 
““ He did his party all the harm he could, he spoke for it and 
voted against it.’’ Epigram, e.g., ‘‘ When unadorned, most 
adorned.’’? Hyperbaton, e.g., ‘‘ go I must ’?; Hypophora in- 
troduces a lively conversational element. Dialogismus rapid, 
or Pysma, that is sharp questions and answers with sustentative 
flourishes. Rapid Description; see Demosthenes’ description 
of Philip’s rapid advance, also ‘‘ Early Morning ’’: ‘‘ One 
whines and purrs about him, another frisks and capers, does 
everything but speak. . . .’? An animated Didactic: ‘‘Blood,”’ 
says pride of life, ‘is more honourable than money. Mind is 
the noblest part of man, and of mind virtue is the noblest 
distinction. . . Virtue takes place of all things. It is the 
nobility of angels. It is the majesty of God!’? Ecphonesis : 
“Stop, stop! the rapids, the rapids! pull for the shore! . . 
pull hard! . . .over the rapids they go. ..’? Gay, lively mirth: 
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““ Haste the nymph, and bring with thee mirth and youthful 
jollity.”” Alarm, fear: ‘‘ But hark! hark! a deep sound 
strikes like a rising knell! . . . and there was hot haste. . .”’ 


Animated Descriptio: ‘‘ Suppose you see at once all the hours 
of the day, and all the seasons of the year, a morning of 
Spring and a morning of Autumn, a night of brilliant stars, 
and a night obscure with clouds, fields waving with harvest, 
woods heavy with frosts of winter. You will then have a just 
notion of a spectacle of the universe . . . and there is no rising, 
nor setting, nor zenith, nor east, nor west, nor night, but one 
unalterable day.’’ Animated Narratio: ‘‘ To form an idea of 
Cesar’s energy and activity. .. His soldiers are employed 
in pitching their tents... Confusion and disorder... Every- 
thing alarming. .. What todo!... He causes the banner 
to be erected, charge sounded, runs from place to place, puts 
himself at the head. Remember your valour!’’ Animated 
Protrope: ‘‘ Look forward to the triumph that awaits you. 
Fight the good fight, finish your course, keep the faith: there 
is laid up for you a crown of righteousness... What though 
in the navigation of life, you sometimes have to encounter the 
wars of elements! What though the winds rage, though the 
waters roar and dangers threaten around! Behold! at a dis- 
tance the mountains appear... Already the feast is pre- 
pared. . . No tempest assails those blissful regions which 
approach to view. . .’’ Animated Hypotyposis: ‘‘ Happi- 
ness ’’—-by Cotton. ‘‘ Yet when unsought she is found, and 
when unexpected, often obtained. Anthony sought her in 
love. Brutus in glory, Cesar in dominion. The first found 
disgrace; the second, disgust; the last ingratitude, and each 
destruction. On some she smiles but only to make her frown 


more terrible. . . She is travelling incognito to partake of a 
dinner of herbs in a cottage. . .’’ Animated courage 
(Ecphonesis) : 


«* Awake souls—away our fears, let every trembling thought 
be gone! Awake and run the heavenly race, and put a cheerful 
courage on, Swift as the eagle cuts the air...”’ Joy: ‘‘ Bnght 
garlands of immortal joy shall bloom on every head; white 
sorrow, sighing and distress like shadows, all are fled.” 
Epitrochasmus; Hypocatastasis: ‘“‘rats, rats! bosh! Sot!” 
Apostrophe: ‘‘I mount, I fly! O Grave! where is thy vic- 
tory. O Death! where is thy sting!’’ Hypophora; Allusion; 
Brachylogy; Compound words; Emphasis; Aparithmesis; 
anacephaleosis; Epizeuxis; Frequentatio; Hirmos; Membrum; 
Parathesis: ‘‘ stump-orator ’’; Ploce; Peroratio; Sorites; Paro- 
mology; Synchoresis; Synecdoche; and all figures which give 
clearness, which raise the expression out of tardiness, amplifi- 
cation, and voluminousness conduce to celerity. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola must be as concise 
as possible. 
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(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—The com- 


position requires careful avoidance of the Hiatus, must seldom 
or not at all have collision of vowels, nor long pause. Brevity 
requires emphasis, else the expression will be obscure; and in 
attaining this end, often the grammatical order, that is, sub- 
ject, verb, or object, is changed, e.g., ‘‘ Fallen, fallen 3s 
Babylon,”’ instead of ‘‘ Babylon is fallen,’ “‘ go I must”; 


adverb first: ‘‘ up goes my hat ’’; negative adverb first: ‘‘ zo? 
in the regions of hell ’’; phrase of noun and preposition 
‘action for trespass.’? The emphatic word coming first 1s 


one of the chief arrangements of the figure Hyperbaton. The 
aptest words or figures should be selected in celerity :—com- 
parisons, metaphors, antitheses, epigrams and _ ellipses. 
Celerity expresses itself in the briefest possible manner; 
‘‘ presents,’’? as Quackenbos says, ‘‘ the thought but once, and 
then in its most striking light.’’ Balanced structure, as in 
Gnomes or proverbs, give brevity as: ‘‘ least said soonest 
mended.’’ Metaphors contribute to celerity: ‘‘ 1 sat at her 
cradle, I followed her hearse.’’ In rapid description state only 
the essential things, and in animated or vivid narrative only 
events which carry other events with them, e.g., ‘‘ the buzzing 
fly ’’ gives at once the greatest loneliness, or the squeak of a 
mouse the solitude of a house. Celerity goes straight to the 
point, no time to lose: ‘‘On razor’s edge, our future lies,’’ 
means the keenest contest with the sharpest weapon. For out- 
door speaking, Spurgeon says one must keep himself alive, and 
round off his sentences. See further Celerity under Deinotes. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—The 
trochaic rhythm should abound, and there should seldom or 
never be any Hiatus, as this latter belongs to Harsh speaking 
The trochee corresponds to the radical stress, adds vivacity 
and cuts the air. The Tribrachs © U v impart quickness but 
not force. The vowels have a shorter sound, e.g., ‘‘ Fight the 
good fight.’ The consonants which make good explosives 
are: b, v, d, g, z, f, q, p, t, k; arid good expulsives: 1, m, 
n, h, th (them), s, c (cease). The trochaic has the pungent 
and piercing effect of awakening attention and kindling emo- 
tions. Brisk, gay and lively feelings are distinguished by 
brief quantities and correspondingly short pauses. Pyrrhics 
Uv are eligible when rapidity of language is required, and no 
stress 1s laid on the close of the sense. The short feet with 
long ones run. The short feet are quick and precipitate. 
Force (volume of voice) diminishes in proportion as it is distant 
from the centre of expression; cf. Delsarte. The great error 
in regard to the proper rendition of vivacious pieces is the sub- 
stitution of amphibrachs —~ —— © with their median stress for 
the sharp-cut, quick trochee — Gor radical stress. The 
trochaic rhythm runs. In Demosthenes the trochaic is seldom 
found pure, as he mixed it with other feet, varying celerity, 
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now with grave thoughts, now adding some other rhythm or 
method, or some of the other forms, now a contrary. The 
beginning in celerity should always be of the trochaic feet 
although other feet may be brought into service. 


(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—Celerity naturally 
requires that the closing foot of the cadence should be a 
trochee, because such a foot runs smoothly and is not grave— 
celerity runs smoothly and quickly. 


CHARACTER 


Character, which is he Fifth Form of Oratorical Style, was 
called by Hermogenes Ethos (‘Héos) meaning habit, disposi- 
tion, nature, character. Mores is the accepted Latin term for 
the Greek Ethos, from which the word moral is derived. Moral 
comes from os (mores meaning manners, morals, character} 
signifying: of or pertaining to character or dispositions con- 
sidered as good or bad; of or pertaining to the distinction 
between right and wrong, or good and evil, ethical; of con- 
cept or terms=involving ethical praise or blame; of actions: 
having the property of being right or wrong; used to designate 
that kind of probable evidence that rests on the knowledge 
of the general tendencies of human nature, or of the character 
of particular individuals or classes of men. Morale is con- 
duct, behaviour, especially in regard to hope, confidence, zeal, 
submission to discipline. Characterisation touches on the 
custom or usage either of an individual or a community. It 
may further be styled the mannered kind, in that it refers to 
manners of a specified kind, coming from the Latin manus 
meaning the hand, mode of handling, hence the customary 
mode of behaviour or of acting. Characterisation is the 
delineation or description of the character of a person or thing, 
the individuality impressed by nature and habit on man or 
nation, the moral qualities strongly developed or strikingly dis- 
played ; or the impartation of a distinctive nature, trait, feature, 
essential peculiarity, style, sort or kind, to any person, or 
thing. Hermogenes says that the Character or Ethos Style 
may be used throughout the whole of the discourse if necessary 
or it may be mixed with all the preceding forms, that is, 
with Vehemence or Beauty or the rest; but treated specifically 
here, it divided into (1) Simplicity, called by the Greeks 
Apheleia; (2) Sweetness, mildness, suavity, called by the 
Greeks Glycytes; (3) Acrimony, wit, pungency, called by the 
Greeks Drimytes; (4) Modest equitableness, well-meaning, 
moderation, called by the Greeks Epieikeia; (5) Gravity, pon- 
derosity, called by the Greeks Barytes. This is done by. 
attributing suitable words to certain persons and imitating 
their peculiar manner of saying them. 
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SIMPLICITY. 


Simplicity is the First Subordinate of the Character Style, 
and denominated by Hermogenes as Apheleza (’Agédera ) mean- 
ing simplicity. Simplicity comes from the Latin word 
simplicitatem, simplex: siz spelt sim before ‘‘p,’’ means 
without, plex from plicare=to fold; signifying: without a fold, 
as opposed to duplex, multiplex, etc. It means plain, 
elemental. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—A simple thought is one which 
has nothing added to it, and is pure in that it is bare, naked, 
and can be considered or taken by itself. Its meaning is clear 
and such as is evident to all persons. Thoughts are simple 
which penetrate the common understanding, which have no 
profundity, and require no thinking out, e.g., Embassy, 8: 
‘‘ If I prove not these statements, or not all of them, look on 
me with contempt, and acquit the defendant.’’ Also: ‘‘ You 
called me a criminal and let that fellow go free.’’ The 
thoughts here are simple and are quite clear, therefore the 
simple is clear. Clear meaning must never be separated from 
simplicity, nor simplicity from clearness. Thoughts are simple 
which are naive,( that is, when they are natural, unaffected, 
artless, free from pretence or conventionality. As to persons 
or animals, the meaning is, unsophisticated, unspoiled, 
deficient in knowledge or learning, lack of acuteness or quick 
apprehension. They are also simple and clear such as belong 
to children, to men and women who are growing childish, to 
foresters, rustics, or broadly speaking to persons who are simple 
but guileless: ‘‘O! what a pretty mammy I have.’’ There 
are infinite examples in Menandro of women speaking, of 
young cooks, lovers, coy beautiful virgins, maidens, etc., 
indicating dispositions and peculiar manner of talking. Some 
of these clear and simple thoughts are more suitable than 
others for polished or political oratory, some not at all. They 
are only useful in polished oratory when they represent some 
custom, or manners of such persons, or illustrate some point, 
and may appropriately be called moral. Otherwise simple 
sayings which appear suitable to the lowly are not suitable for 
polished speaking. Simple thoughts are those which are taken 
from argumentations attributed to irrational animals, to plants, 
etc., and proofs, as “‘ the ox injures with his horn, the horse 
with his hoof, the dog with his mouth, the wild boar with his 
teeth.” Those are more simple which savour of sweetness, 
mildness, pleasantness, also those of some significance or 
magnitude but not astonishing or marvellous. Referring to 
animals, note the simple expressions attributed to Doctor Monk 
or Judge Monk in the dispute between the two mice and their 
rights to a piece of cheese, Br’er Rabbit, etc. Homely thoughts 
are simple, and sometimes they border even on the trivial, also 
sometimes proceed from worthless, commonplace, vile or vulgar 
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things, e.g., Embassy, 227: ‘*.. . the accursed Cyrebion who 
plays his part in the procession revels without his mask... 
In the foregoing the thought is common, and in the following 
it 1s vile with an admixture of irony and vehemence, Cor. 129: 
- . or how your mother, by her morning spousals in the 
cottage by Hero Calamites, reared you up, the beautiful statue, 
the eminent third-rate actor.’’ There is a disparagement or 
vileness in this: ‘‘ When arriving at manhood, you recited the 
books for your mother when initiating . . . rising up after the 
purification, and directing them to say, ‘1 have escaped the 
bad, I found the better,’ glorifying in the circumstance that 
no one could equal you in howling, for I do not think that he 
can declaim so powerfully, without being also extraordinarily 
great in howling; but in the daytime leading your noble bac- 
chanalian choirs through the streets crowned with fennel and 
with poplar, gzasping those snakes (called) pares, and raising 
them over your head, and crying out, ‘ Evoe, Saboe,’ and 
performing the dance called ‘ Hyes Attes, Attes Hyes,’ being 
styled leader, and director, and ivy-bearer, and van-bearer, 
and such like epithets, by the old women, receiving as wages 
for these services tarts, and biscuits, and new-baked crusts; in 
consequence of which who would not justly congratulate both 
himself and his fortune ?’?’—Corona, 260. The epithets are 
vile, likewise the other parts italicised. These commonplace, 
trivial, or vile thoughts, Hermogenes says, are all right in 
judicial or private causes, but in polished and dignified ora- 
tory, or matters of grave importance, they are not suitable. 


(2) METHOD.—This is the same as in Purity, but not in 
the thought; and consists in narrating things by parts, in going 
into particulars, or telling the circumstances, e.g., Cor. 51: 
** T reproach you with the friendship of Alexander! Whence 
gotten, or how merited? Neither Philip’s friend nor Alexan- 
der’s should I ever call you; I am not so mad; wzless we call 
reapers and other hired labourers the friends of those who hire 
them.’’ It also consists in adding that which is indefinite, 
and general, or in dwelling upon particulars—all of which 
make the expression simple, e.g., ‘‘ the reapers, common 
labourers, harvesters, the shepherds, ploughmen, etc.’’ See 
also example in John Bright’s ‘‘ Crimean War’? speech where, 
preceding the great climax ‘‘ the stormy Euxine is his grave,”’ 
the details or circumstances (called the figure Peristatica) are 
gone into, even ‘‘ Westerton’s the booksellers near Hyde Park 
Corner’ is mentioned. The confirmation of anything 1s 
simple when done by swearing, not by the things themselves, 
but by something else chiefly held sacred, inducing thereby 
belief or probability; e.g., Cor. 141: ‘‘ In your presence, men 
Attic Territory belongs, and Pythian Appollo the Father-God 
of our state; and I emplore them all! As JI shall declare the 
of Athens, I invoke all the gods and goddesses to whom the 
truth to you, as I declared it in your assembly at the time, the 
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very moment I saw this wretch putting his hand to the 
work, . .”’ These adjurations by things sacred, either to the 
auditors or the opponent, which show character, such as are 
made in judicial arguments, or in disputes, are of the Simple 
Style; but when they transcend simple oaths or confirmations 
(‘ by Jove, by Molly Starks, by the Coran, by heavens,’’ etc.) 
then they go into the Splendid Style, as is the case of Demos- 
thenes’ famous adjuration ‘‘ by the manes of Marathon, by all 
those illustrious sons of Athens,’’ etc.—See Corona 208, and 
under Fig. Orcos, p. 326. The following example in Embassy, 78, 
is simple because it does transcend the simple ‘‘ dy heavens !”’: 
‘Tf, to compensate for the Phocians and Thermopyle and the 
rest of our past losses, he alleges that the Chersonese is pre- 
served to us, by heavens! men of the jury, do not admit the 
excuse; do not endure that, in addition to the injuries which 
you have sustained by the embassy, he should by his defence 
cast reproach upon the state, as if you made a reservation for 
certain of your possessions, whilst you sacrificed the welfare 
of your allies.’? It is a simple method when the orator appeals 
to the audience, or even to his adversary, under the figure 
called Anaccenosis. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—This is simple and clear, 
and generally the same as used in Purity, such as “to cry, 
to smile, to be brotherly,’’ and similar. The words must be 
suitable to the character produced; if of a pirate, they should 
be abrupt, insolent, audacious; if of a judge, an old man, a 
woman, etc., correspondingly said and delivered in the right 
and characteristic manner, that is, said angrily if one is in- 
jured; whisperingly, if secret, cunning or apprehensive; if 
horror, loathing, despair, etc., then said with hoarseness, 
aspirated vocality, etc.; if pompous, self-important, the 
orotund to be used; falsetto, for the weak, acute, senile, 
anguishing, mirthful, etc.; plaintive or semi-tone, for mild 
reproach, fond desire, sympathy, supplication, hope, etc.; 
tremor, for self-gratulation, chuckling, plaintive, intense emo- 
tion, alarm, etc.; joy leaping from pitch to pitch, for light 
things, etc. The animals that are brought in should speak 
appropriately to their character, that is, if serious or comical. 
Names of some of the comical animals are: ‘‘ goose, ass, 
donkey, toads, goats, chicks, fat elephant, lamb, owl, monkey, 
little robin, pigs, mice, rabbits, bull dog, kitten, sleeping pup, 
crane on his knees, hedgehog, featherless duck, dog with jaw 
tied up with the toothache, penguin, pelican’s big mouth and 
throat with its wise nod and blink, little bears,’’ etc. 


(4) FIGURES.—They are those which are simple and clear, 
as Peristatica; Hirmos; Apologue, e.g., ‘‘ says a little fish. 
seeing a little boasting frog in a brook, ‘ Come in little frog, I 
takes you out of the wet’ ’’ and swallows him; as Ethos; 
Ethopeeia; Hypotyposis; Mimesis (only the chief points of 
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character or of manner of speaking are suitable for imitation 
by the orator, and not too much at that, says Cicero); Diaty- 
posis; Pysma; Dialogismus, as when various characters are 
introduced as speaking, which is very pleasing, and when the 
orator, in bringing in such characters, states the manner in 
which certain things were done so that they become, thereby, 
more probable, e.g., ‘‘ as he said these words, he wept,’ or 
stormed, or fumed, or smiled, as the case may be. 


_(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola should be short, con- 
cise and compact, and make sense of themselves, that is, if 
standing alone or freed from the other sentences or parts. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—This is the 
same as in Purity. Those members are simple which are less 
fettered, that is, which make sense by themselves, and are of 
easy solution, e.g., Cor. 6: ‘‘ Such being the matter at stake 
in this cause, I conjure you and implore you all alike to hear 
my defence to the charge in that fair manner which the laws 
prescribe.” 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—The 
feet ought to be moderate in movement, and chiefly those of 
Purity. They ought to be smoothly-going. Nursery rhymes 
are generally in trochaic feet. 


(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—Although the basis 
of the Cadence of Simplicity may be grave, yet is it more 
suitable that the close be rapid or precipitate, because a grave, 
abiding close is more suitable to the Style of Beauty. 


CHARMINGNESS. 


Charmingness, Mildness, or Sweetness was considered by 
Hermogenes as the Second Subordinate of the Character Style, 
and was termed by him Glycytes ( VAuurns ) meaning sweet- 
ness, pleasingness, mildness, charmingness. The Latins called 
it suavis=sweet, agreeable, meaning gracious, kindly; 
of persons, blandly polite or urbane, soothingly agree- 
able. The English derivative suavity=sweetness as 
to sound, harmony, expression. The word charm comes 
from the Latin carmen=a _ verse, a song,  incanta- 
tion; and signifies enchantment, any attribute, feature, etc., 
which exerts a fascinating or attractive influence, exciting love 
or admiration; and the verb, signifying to calm, soothe, 
assuage, powerfully to engage (the mind, senses, etc.), or 
attract by beauty, sweetness. The Charming does not differ 
from the delicate (soft, tender, dainty, pretty, not coarse, finely 
and exquisitely constructed) and delicacy (soft or tender 
beauty). Sweet means pleasing to the taste, but not to excess; 
pleasing to the sense of smell; to the ear, as musical, melodious; 
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to the eye, as lovely, charming in appearance; to the mind or 
feeling (only in unemotional use); amiable, good-mannered, 
cheerful, good-humoured, blandish—cf. Murray’s Dictionary. 

The Charming or Sweet Style is a mixture of the Simple, and 
the Beautiful. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—Sweet and mild thoughts are 
those which give delight, amusement, pleasure, and are of a 
fabulous, mythical, fanciful nature. An example of one of a 
mythical nature is in Demos. vs. Aristocrates, 65: “*. . .the 
Gods at this tribunal alone deigned both to demand and render 
justic for murder . . .; so says the legend : Neptune demanded 
justice of Mars . . ., and the twelve Gods sat in judgment 
between the Furies and Orestes . . .” Example of a fanciful 
nature: ‘‘ When Venus was born, all the Gods, and Poro the 
little son of Ira, gave feasts and parties.”’ 


But in serious political and polished oratory, things that are 
fabulous produce paltriness. Demosthenes amended or 
moderated these with things properly belonging to Celerity. 
Another fable: ‘‘ The eagle perishes of hunger when its beak 
grows more and more bent. This fate it suffers because once 
when it was a human, it broke the laws of hospitality.”’— 
Aristotle. All thoughts that awaken or please our fancy, as 
arising from the sight of beautiful neighbourhoods, are charm- 
ing; also what flatters our self-love. Thoughts are charming 
in which things having no will or decision have added to them 
things of will and of human attributes. 


(2) METHOD.—This must clearly show the sense which is 
fantastic, and the delivery of mythical narratives must be 
somewhat lively. First, fabulous or fable-like thoughts are 
introduced, as they are a source of sweetness, amusement or 
delight; secondly, narrations are brought in, which come close 
to the fabulous, as should anyone narrate things of the Trojan 
war; thirdly, narrations which have something in common with 
the fabulous, but which are of greater belief than fables. There 
are other things which give pleasure to the sight, taste, touch, 
etc.; things which are naturally pleasing though mixed with 
the fabulous, also those that are not ugly as to thoughts, as 
““the blue waves undulate like rolling hills,’’ and such other 
things after the fashion of the poet, also, generally, all 
amatory thoughts. Things also which please us, as laudation 
either of ourselves or of our fathers. Those things which are 
by nature pleasing are charming, also it is charming to add to 
things that have no intelligence or volition those that have 
intelligence and volition; e.g., ‘‘ The fields and trees in the 
country can teach me nothing, only persons in the city can.’ 
“Can teach ’’ is a metaphor. The method also consists. in 
attributing to srrational animals reason and human action, as 
the dog is sad, down-cast, now he laughs, he distrusts clothes, 
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this one is prudent. ‘‘ Why, this bird is a flatterer and a 
rogue.’’ Here the bird is upbraided as a person, and the ex- 
pression is, thereby, charming. Herodotus is charming in his 
narration of Xerxes flogging the Hellespont, commanding the 
waves to be quiet, using the following barbarous and monstrous 
words: ‘‘ O unruly waters, God impose this punishment upon 
thee for this injury to Xerxes who has done thee no harm. 
King Xerxes will pass anyhow whether you desire it or not; 
and upon thee rests this penalty: never shall man offer sacri- 
fice in thy honour, you unruly and deceitful waters.’? Thus 
Xerxes disputes with the water which has no intelligence or 
volition, and this gives extraordinary pleasure. The method 
is also to produce suavity or sweetness by adding the naive or 
simple to the beautiful, also charm of expression which includes 
delicacy, that is, pleasingness, softness, daintiness. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—The charming or mild ~ 
diction partakes more of simplicity than of purity. Words 
which are beautiful in themselves are charming, such as “‘ earth 
myriad-garland is rainbow-hued ’’; those representing things 


beautiful to sight,—*‘ roseate,’’ ‘‘ blossom-laden hue ’’; those 
pleasing in sound, for instance euphonious words and combina- 
tions: “‘ Albion’’ for England, ‘‘ Erin’’ for Ireland, 


** Columbia ”’ for America, ‘‘ Caledonia ’’ for Scotland, and 
other poetic names of countries. The nouns must be adorned 
with adjectives in a poetic manner, as ‘“‘ terraced-gardens,”’ 
*‘ plumy palm, rainy green.’’ Word painting is charming, as 
** sleeping in the sun, ... flaky veil of the mist’’; with 
adverbs, ‘‘ flowing softly ’’; with alliteration, ‘‘ bossy beaten 
work.’’ Such words that are poetical, and that are interwoven 
in the expression in such a manner as not to make it a poetic 
passage, line or verse, are charming. Such please the ear and 
fancy, and by some is called ‘‘ imaginative diction.” 

Poetic quotations or poetic passage of one’s own making. 

Herodotus used very much the Ionic dialect because it was 
poetical and naturally suave and pleasing. The diction must 
be neat, not coarse, ornament not of the elevated or sparkling 
kind, carefully freed from superfluities, and the right words 
be used in the right place and at the right time. The introduc- 
tion in an oration of poetry and _ poetic expression gives 
pleasure: ‘‘ Shall we not agree with Hesiod, ‘ that some of this 
generation will die, that the gods of the earth are pure, good, 
liberators from evil, and guardians of mortal man?’ Shall we 
not believe him ?’’ There are many examples in Xenophon, also 
in Plato’s ‘‘ Symposium ’’ where poetic expressions are intro- 
duced. Plato moderated the expression by words of his own 
preceding so that the poetical quotation might not appear com- 
pletely apart, or, in other words, without connection. Thus 
he said: ‘‘ It occurs to me this verse,’’ or ‘‘to express this 
poetically,’’ and then, he recites immediately the verse: 
‘« Peace to every man, good nature to the sea, tranquility to 
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the winds, bed and sleep to the weary.”” As to the manner of 
introducing poetic quotations into an oration, the following ex- 
amples from Demosthenes will indicate, Corona 207 : Come 
now, let me read the evidence to the jury, of public services 
which I have performed. And by way of comparison, 7eczle 
to me the verses which you murdered : 
‘From Hades and the dusky realms I come.’ 
And ‘Tll news, believe me, Iam loth to bear.’’” 
The orator then abruptly converts the second quotation into 

an imprecation on A®schines thus: ‘‘ Ill betide thee,—may the 
gods first and then those present, visit you with per- 
dition, a vile citizen, a traitor, and third-rate actor.’’ The 
foregoing is not genuine suavity, but it indicates one manner 
of poetic introduction. »Another example from Demosthenes, 
Embassy, 247: ‘‘ You are of course aware, that in all tragic 
pieces it is a sort of special privilege for third-rate actors to 
come on as tyrants and sceptre-bearers. See then what the 
verses are in this drama, which the poet has put into the mouth 
of Creon A®schines, which he neither conned over to himself to 
serve him on the embassy, nor repeated to the jury: 

‘ Ye cannot tell the spirit of a man 

His wisdom nor his worth, till he be tried 

In public life and acts of policy. 

The statesman, who to serve the common weal 

Adopts not what in council is the best, 

But closes up his mouth for fear of danger, 

Base have I ever deem’d and deem him still. 

And whoso dearer than his country loves 

A private friend, as nothing I esteem; 

For I (bear witness, thou all-seeing Jove!) 

Should not keep silence, if I saw destruction 

Advancing toward my people ’stead of safety; 

Nor e’er would I accept as a friend of mine 

My country’s enemy; for well I know, 

Tis she preserves us all; in her embark’d, 

While steadily she sails, we lack not friendship.’ ”’ 


He then applies these verses (a fig. called Epicrisis) thus: 
“* None of these verses did A®schines repeat to himself on the 
embassy: instead of the commonwealth he deemed Philip’s 
friendship of greatest importance and advantage to himself, 
bidding long farewell to the sage Sophocles: when he saw 
destruction advancing high, the expedition against the Phocis, 
he gave no warning or notice, but on the contrary helped to 
conceal and forward it, and those who wished to give infor- 
mation he prevented; not remembering that she it is who pre- 
serves us all, .. .’? The following is another example of how 
poetry 1s introduced into an oration, Corona, 289: ‘* Read this 
epitaph, which the state chose to inscribe on their monument, 
that you may see even by this, A®schines, what a vile and 
malicious wretch you are. Read: 
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“ These are the patriot brave, who side by side 
Stood to their arms, and dash’d the foeman’s pride: 
Firm in their valour, prodigal of life, 

Hades they chose the arbiter of strife; 

That Greeks might ne’er to haughty victors bow, 
Nor thraldom’s yoke, nor dire oppression know; 
They fought, they bled, and on their country’s breast 
(Such was the doom of heaven) these warriors rest. 
Gods never lack success, nor strive in vain, 

But man must suffer what the fates ordain.’ ” 

He then applies the above thus: ‘‘ Do you hear, A‘schines, 
in this very inscription, that ‘ Gods never lack success, nor 
strive in vain?’ Not to the statesman does it ascribe the power 
of giving victory in battle, but to the Gods. Wherefore then, 
accursed wretch, do you reproach me with these matters? 
Wherefore utter such language? I pray that it may fall upon 
the heads of you and yours.”’ 

Coined words are charming, e.g., ‘‘ The more self-centred I 
am, the more myth-enamoured I become.’’ The word “‘ self- 
centred ’’ is more charming than ‘‘ solitary.’”? The words 
must not be vague, but pure, and must be adorned with 
adjectives in a polished manner, such adjective nouns as 
** muse-sounding,’’ etc. These are pleasing, and for this 
reason Stesichoros uses considerably the adjective. Acute 
words (acute accent) whose acute form is pronounced instantly, 
are charming and sweet. 


(4) FIGURES.—They are the same as those in Simplicity 
and Purity, even of Beauty, especially those of the ornate 
class. They must be such as are required by the figure called 
Orthotes, that is, relating in the nominative case. This form 
must have no other mixture. Mention, however, might be 
made of the figures Antonomasia; Paradoxon which contains 
the unexpected, also inverts familiar sayings, as ‘‘ He went to 
his imagination for his facts, and to his memory for his 
tropes ’’; Paremia, that is, proverbs, maxims, e.g., ‘‘ The 
_sweetest rose hath its thorns,’’ which is equal to, ‘‘ The best 
man is not without his faults’’; ‘‘ Many drops pierce the 
stone,’’ equal to ‘‘ constancy and perseverance succeed; ‘‘ He 
skinned a flint.’’ Paroemia is a form of speech by which the 
orator makes a comparison or similitude in a proverbial manner, 
and must be witty and well-proportioned. Witty comparisons 
are full of charm, e.g., Demetrius says: ‘‘ You compare a cock 
to the Persian King because of the brilliant plumage in his 
helmet, or because when the cock crows we start up with fear 
as though we heard the loud call of that monarch.’”’ Sappho 
employs two or three Parcemia (proverbs, or Gnomes) to load 
her style with elegancizs. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola must be a little 
longer than the parenthetical one, e.g., ‘‘ Children, says one of 
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the frogs, you never consider that though this ma be play to 
you, itis death tous.”? The italicised member 1s shorter. he 
members should be of moderate length and be carefully freed 
from superfluities. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—The parts 
must be suave and beautiful, and subdued as to the words, 
that is not be bold or pompous, and be joined, as they give 
pleasure by the number of parts. The composition is the same 
as in Beauty. There must be no collision of vowels—these 
must be surrounded by consonants. Some of the members may 
come very near to verse, but must never be actual verse or 
metre. It is necessary that the composition gives not only 
pleasure as to the thoughts, but suavity. Like a beautiful 
edifice, the parts must be harmonious and well joined together. 
The following example shows how adjectives and adverbs give 
richness and depth to austere outlines of verbs and nouns; 
such give embellishment or colouring; ‘‘ The Flowery Crea- 
tion’’: ‘‘ The sxowdrop, foremost of the lovely train, breaks 
her way through the frozen soil in order to present her early 
compliments to her lord dressed in the robe of innocency, she 
steps forth fearless of danger long before the trees have ven- 
tured to unfold their leaves, even while the icicles are pendant 
on our houses—next peeps out the crocus, but cautiously and 
with an air of timidity. She hears the howlng blast and 
skulks close to her low situation. Afraid she seems to make 
large excursions from her root while so many ruffian winds are 
abroad and scouring along the heather. Nor is the volez last 
in this shining embassy of the year, with all the embellishments 
that would grace a royal garden, she condescends to line our 
hedges and grow at the feet of briers. Freely and without any 
solicitation she distributes the bounty of her emissive sweets, 
while herself, with exemplary humility, retires from sight, 
seeking rather to administer pleasure than to win admiration. 
Emblem, expressive emblem of those modest virtues which 
delight to bloom in obscurity, which extend a cheering in- 
fluence to multitudes who are scarce acquainted with the source 
of their comforts. Motive engaging motive to that ever-acting 
beneficence which stays not the importunity of the distressed, 
but anticipates their suit and presents them with the blessings 
of its goodness.’’—Hervey. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—Sweet- 
ness or Charm requires feet that lend suavity and mildness to 
the expression, at the same time make it easy-going. The 
Ionic feet are good, that is, feet consisting of two longs — — 
and two shorts Uv. The two Ionics are, a majore — —- VU 
a minore U U——., and with these sometimes the double 
trochee or dichoree — UG — U 1s interchanged. Those of a 
graver kind may abound or come in, such as Dactyls —UG 
and Anapests VU —, and should be so disposed that they 
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(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—Although _ this 
should be grave and stable, yet the movement should be 
moderate, for which reason the Anapest forms a good closing 
foot. The cadence should be as in Simplicity, 


ACUMEN AND ACRIMONY. 


Acumen and Acrimony constitute, according to Hermo- 
genes, the Third Subordinate of the Character Style. These 
he called Drimytes (Apimvrns) and Oxytes (‘Olvrns ) meaning 
sharpness of wit and keen bitterness. The Latins treated upon 
this style thus: ‘‘ De Oratione acri, acuta, venusta et mollt’’; 
acrt, acer=of intellect, keen, penetrating; acufa=of intellect, 
shrewd, sagacious; venxusta (Venus)=loveliness, grace, charm, 
elegance; mollzs=soft, tender, mild, gentle. The Acumen and 
Acrimony Style means sharpness of wit, keenness of percep- 
tion, and bitterness of feeling, also of speech. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—The thoughts have a certain 
depth visible on the surface. This style is occupied more with 
the method and construction than with thoughts. 


(2) METHOD.—tThis consists not in speaking abstrusely, 
but in so expressing the meaning that one has to think it out. 
It consists in the double play with the different meanings 
of a word, in its equivocal sense, in saying gravely nonsensical 
or silly things, and in surpassing a single metaphor by a 
bolder and more acrimonious one. It degrades by means of 
humour directed on a point of character not grave in faults 
or vices, but foibles, peculiarities, caprices, extravagances, 
anxieties, jealousies, childish fondnesses, vanity, self-conceit, 
etc.; by means of raillery in ridiculing bad handwriting, etc., 
e.g., ‘‘some of Kant’s sentences were two feet eight inches 
long by six inches wide . . . and were fit for a pre-Adamite.” 
A House of Commons that had wasted its time—the Speaker, 
replying to the Queen asking what had passed in the House, 
said eight weeks had passed. The aim is to raise a laugh 
but going beyond this, it is to ridicule, and adds ignorance, 
cowardice, profligacy, dishonesty. A laugh is also raised by 
humour, as in acting a whimsical part in an assumed character, 
mimicing minute peculiarities such as of pronunciation, gram- 
matical faults; the characteristic voice being assumed on pur- 
pose. Humour enlivens and kindles the tones, makes them 
melt and flow, its tones are higher than for gaiety, and louder 
and quicker, and are ringing, being a mixture of the head 
and chest tones. Raillery has a smiling countenance, voice 
sprightly, pure tone, animated force, medium stress, high 
pitch, wave of the 3rd note, e.g., ‘‘See the napes of your 
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necks and see your good sélves.’’ Wit takes a pure tone, 
radical stress, laughing voice, high pitch, equal wave of the 
3rd, e.g., ‘‘. . . wit enough to keep warm.”” * Brevity,” says 
Quintillian,”? should always be observed in jocular sayings "; 
and that gravity adds much to the force of a jest, when he who 
utters it does not laugh, but makes others laugh, although a 
humorous cast of countenance aids sometimes. Pleasure has 
an unconstrained, mild, tender, cheerful and languid voice. 
One method is to fill oneself full with wit and humour, and 


then let go. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—Acumen or wit is formed 
from words, that is, it is the words which make it, and if it 
be separated from the words which go before it or the meaning, 
wit ceases to be. This is not the case in the other forms. 
Acumen signifies a thought that really is not on the surface, 
but which thought or meaning is collected afterwards, and 
such acumen gives jollity and charm, and makes the expres- 
sion pungent. Hermogenes gives the following example from 
Xenophon: ‘‘The dogs stopped pursuing the wild beast, 
which some of them did from weakness, some from want, 
some for this, some for that reason, some, in fact, turned back 
for humanity’s sake.’? There is no ‘‘ humanity’s sake’’ in a 
dog, humanity belongs only to man and we do not ascribe 
it to anything else. But in a certain sense it really signifies 
the thing better than a proper, natural word would. The 
first species of acumen is made from words that are similar, 
as in the case of a Parechesis (Homynyn) as the words ‘“‘ bear 
and bare.’’ This is used with greatest effect in irony, ridicule, 
mockery, joking, and the like. Another example of similitude 
of diction is in Demosthenes on the Chersonese, 27: ‘‘ Hence 
their clamours—se is preparimg a siege! he is giving up the 
Greeks. | So concerned are many of these persons for the 
Asiatic Greeks perhaps quicker to feel for strangers than for 
their country.’? The Greek word méllei which means ‘‘ he is 
preparing’ is the same in voice as the Greek mélei which 
means ‘‘so concerned.’”’ The two words have a totally dif- 
ferent meaning though they are similar. 

There is another species of acumen and acrimony which is 
not from similitude of words, but which is effected by Parono- 
masia, e.g., Demos. vs. Phil., 111, 17: ‘‘ He says he is not 
at war, I cannot however admit such conduct to be an obser- 
vance of the geace; . . . unless you call seace not the placing 
of batteries as acts of war, but only when they apply them to 
the walls.” After saying this he adds Philip’s bellicose 
activities against the Athenians themselves in these words: 
“Then can I allow, that one who sets such a battery at 
work against Athens is at #eace with her? Quite the con- 
trary.’’ Another example from a word similar to another, 
similar but acrimonious, e.g., Demos. vs. Phil. Oration wt; 
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15: ‘‘ All this he tends and will intend, I dare say; but to 
attack the Lacedemonians on behalf of Messene and Argos 
he does not intend; he actually sends mercenaries and money 
into the country, and is expected himself with a great force.” 
The foregoing example, and the one following, illustrate 
Acumen and Acrimony in passing from a milder to a bolder 
trope, Embassy, 289: ‘‘It alarms me not, whether Philip is 
alive, but whether the abhorring and punishing of criminals 
are dead in the commonwealth. If all is sound with you, 
Philip alayms me not.’’ The Paronomasia ‘“‘ alarms me not ’’ 
is mild at the beginning, but very acrimonious at the end, so 
that in this species the acumen and acrimony result entirely 
from what goes before. Respecting injustice, perjury and 
falsehood touching on Philip’s rapacity and artifice, Demos- 
thenes passes from a mild trope to an acrimonious one in Olyn. 
II, 10: ‘*. .. such things last for once, or for a short period; 
maybe they blossom fairly with hope; but in time they are 
discovered and drop away. . .”’ Here ‘‘blossom’’ is mild 
and sweet, but ‘‘ and drop away”’ is acrimonious. To the 
formation of what precedes the acrimonious part, the words 
which may be used, may be of a simple, suave, pleasing or 
soft kind, or specious if so preferred as they are all the 
same in the sense, there being difference only in the name. 
Adjectives and poetic nouns and words may be used, as these 
are appropriate to things that are loving, amiable, and mild. 


(4) FIGURES.—These are the same as those in Beauty, that 
1s, in speaking the mild, suave, pleasing part that precedes 
the acrimonious or bolder trope that is to follow. Therefore, 
Parison, Parallelism, rather symmetry of members, and similar 
construction come in place here. The figure Asteismus, espec- 
ially that part called ‘‘ Wit,’’? Epigram; Significatio, e.g., as 
explanation of letters, abbreviations, etc., M.L.L.; D.D. (not 
Doctor of Divinity, but ‘‘ dirty dog’’); Syllogismus, that 1s 
witty conclusion left to be drawn; Circle, and Ambcebxon, 
e.g., after each sentence or so, devoted for instance to criti- 
cising some foibles or abomination, let the same sentence recur, 
for example, as if one should add ‘“‘ surely all the lunatics are 
not in the asylum yet’’; Ellipsis; suggestion; Allusion; and 
Persiflage are all good figures. An apt figure is Nema which 
is a form of speech by which the speaker signifies something 
so privily that the hearer must seek out its meaning either 
by sharpness of wit, or long consideration, e.g., ‘‘ Hortensius 
said he was never made friends with his mother and sister: 
meaning that there were never any debates or contentions 
between them,’’ which figure is not to be used only to people 
who are quick witted and wise. Synzresis; Diastole; Syn- 
cope; Paragogee, that is, adding on a syllable, e.g., “if you 
floggee, floggee’’ for flog, Apheresis, Apocope, Epenthesis 
are available. The Figura Etymologica, Icon, Antanaclasis, 
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Antistrophe, Repartee, Retort, Mcosis, and Tapinosis, e.g., 
‘* | rat tat, tat, what a nice little king is that ”; Anticipation; 
Curiosity; Parenthesis; Onomatopceia; Paronomasia; Pareche- 
sis; Mimesis; Oxymoron; Antanagoge; Quibbles; Fallacies 
exposed; Parodies; Syncecenosis, etc., make good figures, 
when appropriately applied, in this style. 


(5) MEMBERS.—In the witty or Acumen part, the mem- 
bers or cola are short and epigrammatic, whereas in humour 
they are moderate. In the beautiful, pleasing, soft and suave 
parts they are symmetrical, and the observations given under 
this subdivision in the Style of Beauty are applicable here. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—In wit or 
Acumen the opposites are arranged in juxtaposition, as in 
the Oxymoron: ‘‘ When you have nothing to say, say it,”’ 
‘7 heard him speak and did not hear him.’’ In Paronomasia, 
and Parechesis, the punning words follow immediately after 
a short interval, e.g., ‘‘ The baker says all men zeed bread, 
and he wishes the public to know he also £meads it and is 
desirous to feed all who are hungry, and hopes his good works 
will be in the mouths of all.’’—Quackenbos. The composi- 
tion of the ludicrous is degradation of some person or interest 
associated with power, dignity, or gravity. No strong emo- 
tion must be raised, as pity, anger, or fear by the degradation. 
The burlesque, mock-heroic, Parody, travesty, caricature are 
the modes of ludicrous composition. In Humour the com- 
position is of a kindly and loving nature. It is innocent 
raillery or harmless jesting, in which the degradation has a 
redeeming feature, and is chiefly on insignificant points of 
character, as bad handwriting, etc., on which one does not 
pride himself. The degradation may be as a compliment, 
as Kant’s sentences being “‘ fit for a pre-Adamite.’’ It infuses 
kindly feeling, e.g., as at one’s own expense ‘‘if we put our 
heads together, we can do it,’’ that is, repair the pavement. 
Combining wit and poetic beauty with the ludicrous, soothes 
the sting and wounded pride of the sufferer and of his sym- 
pathisers, “‘. . . do you believe this story to be true?—a 
lot of fatheads do.’? The degradation gratifies the agent or 
his sympathisers, as it throws down anything from a height, 


e.g., “A god sitting on_a cloud complaining of the errands 
he has to run,”’ ‘‘ The English have sixty religions and one 
sauce.’’ It is to raise a laugh at what others respect, by the 


surprise of an unexpected depreciation of what is by nature 
serious, grand, or respected; to aggrandise an insignificant 
thing by pompous composition or language. In Wit or Acu- 
men, the composition must be (1) of an unexpected turn, Sites 
“She’s gone to rest, and so am I,’ also as in flashes, sallies, 
strokes, hits of sharp, biting, racy effect, and must be sudden 
and new; (2) composition must be ingenious, (3) skilful in 
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form so as to be admired, as play on words, epigrams, in- 
nuendoes, conundrums, felicitous brevity, devices for brevity 
and point in the amatory—mollis versus, that is, amatory 
poetry, etc.—convivial and moral, also in other suitable 
figures.—cf. Bain’s ‘‘ Rhetoric and English Composition.” 
Further, in contradicting familiar sayings, proverbs, and in 


inverting the order of things, e.g., “Sick man,’”’ ‘hold out 
your tongue. What is the matter with you?’ ‘‘ Everything 
I take flzes to my stomach.’ The usual saying “‘ flies to my 


head”’ is inverted. Acumen or jokes for large outdoor 
audiences may be composed on coarser lines than those for 
indoor. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—They 
are those of the Beautiful and Simple, that is, when the suave, 
gentle, graceful, beauteous are used. The trochee is tripping, 
e.g., “‘ jolly mortals fill your glasses, noble déeds are done by 
wine.’’—Twining. All tetrameters show it as they are a kind 
of dancing rhythm; namby-pamby was a species of immodest, 
lascivious dance. The trochee — wv is also for the soft and 
tender, and the amphibrach ~ — w for sympathetic playful- 
ness: ‘“O I see you have been with Macbeth.’’  Pyrrhics 
~ wv, trochees —- and double trochees —<s— w are frolic- 
some, and suggest the effeminate movements and dance tunes. 
The trochee is also useful for nursery rhymes. 


(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—This should be the 
same as used in the Beautiful, Simple, or Suave Style, that is, 
the style being used in the part which is not bitter, and in 
the Acrimonious it should be similar to the Harsh. 


EQUITABLENESS. 


Equitableness, the Fourth Subordinate of the Character 
Style, was called by Hermogenes Epiezketa (Emeiseca) meaning 
fairness, modesty, moderation, equitableness. The Latins 
called this style eguitatem, from @guus=even, fair. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—They are well-meaning, modest, 
moderative, and are according to the Latins: ‘‘de oratione 
moderate sive equitatis plena,’’ that is, moderate in one’s 
claims, or not exacting one’s full rights. An example of 
demanding less than one’s due is seen in Demosthenes against 
Conon, 1: ‘‘ Men of Athens, an outrage of such violence was 
committeed on me by Conon the defendant, that for a long 
time, I was given over by my relations and medical attendants. 
Contrary to expectation, I recovered; and then commenced this 
action against him for assault. My relations and friends, 
whom I consulted, said that for what he had done, he was 
liable to be imprisoned for robbery, or indicted for a gross 
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outrage; but strongly advised me not to undertake too arduous 
a task, or appear as prosecutor on a charge unsuited to my 
years. ... I followed their advice and brought an action, 
though I should gladly have prosecuted the defendant for a 
capital crime. . .”’ Here Demosthenes, instead of a prosecution 
for a capital crime, prosecutes for a smaller offence, namely, 
assault. He shows modesty in his demand. Equitable 
thought does not exact the rigidity of the law, but tempers such 
rigidity by the dictates of humanity, e.g., vs. Conon, 24: 
‘Now take the statute of outrage, and that concerning high- 
way robbers. You will see that he is amenable to both. Read 
them. ..’’ The next thought is putting oneself on a par with 
the hearers as to what they would do under similar circum- 
stance, e.g., Demos vs. Midias, 1: ‘‘I have done what each 
of you injured would have done, had you been grossly 
assaulted.’”’ This affords an opportunity for Deinotes, that 
is, skilful, ingenious oratorv. Another thought is to concede 
to your adversary more than is his due, which is equitable and 
lenient, e.g., Demos. vs. Aristocrates, 24: ‘‘ And only see how 
fairly and equitably I shall deal with the question: for while 
I rank him in that class in which he will obtain the highest 
honour, I do not consider that privileges which even we native 
citizens do not enjoy, ought in contempt of law be accorded 
to him.’’ Another thought is that of being forced to defend 
oneself, e.g., Demos. vs. Aphobus, 1: ‘‘If Aphobus, men 
of the jury, had been willing to act lke an honest man, or to 
submit the matter in dispute between us to the arbitration of 
friends, there would have been no need of lawsuits or trouble- 
some proceedings. I should then have been contented to abide 
by their decision, which would have put an end to all our 
differences. Since, however, the defendant has declined the 
umpirage of persons well acquainted with our affairs, and has 
chosen to come before you, who have but slight knowledge of 
them, I am compelled to seek for redress at your hands.’’ The 
chief place for moderation of speaking is in the method. 
There is equitableness in this; Demos. vs. Aristocrates, 5: 
‘““ I myself—by all the gods, I assure you—should have shrunk 
from preferirng this indictment, only I thought it would be 
highly disagreeable to keep quiet and hold my tongue, now 
when I see people contriving a measure injurious to Athens. . .”’ 


(2) METHOD.—tThis consists in speaking with a certain 
modesty in regard to oneself, and in willingly slurring over 
one’s good qualities, e.g., De Corona, 80: ‘*. . . Afterward 
I despatched all the armaments, by which Chersonesus was 
preserved, and Byzantium, and all our allies; whence to you 
there accrued the noblest results—praises, eulogies, honours 
crowns, thanks from those you succoured. . .”? See also 
Corona, 206: ‘‘ What I declare is, that principles are your 
own; I’ show that before my time such was the spirit of the 
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particular measures I claim a share also for myself.’’ 

Irony is not excluded, though it belongs more to the grave 
than to the equitable, yet there is something of moderation 
in it, as in this example, vs. Midias, 69: ‘‘. . . whether you 
like to call it madness, O Athenians (for madness, perhaps, 
zt is to do anything beyond your strength), or patriotism. . .”’ 
See also Cor. 180: ‘‘.. . shall I call myself Batalus, your nick- 
name for reproach?’’ There are two ways of extenuating; Ist, 
where an indication is made that one will speak moderately 
of the enemy or opponent; 2nd, when no mention is made. 
When an indication is made, the expression has something 
strong, brief and vehement, e.g., Demos, vs. Leptines, 102: 
““TIt seems to me, O Athenians, that Leptines (and pray do 
not be angry, for I shall say nothing disrespectful of you) 
either has not read the laws of Solon, or does not understand 
them...’ Lept., 2: ‘‘I will pass by the injustice of such 
a proceeding, for a complaint against some to take the honour 
from all. . .’’ Another method is when the orator speaks 
with caution or with doubt, e.g., Demos. for the Megalopoli- 
tans, 16: ‘‘It seems to me, the Lacedzemonians are acting 
the part of crafty men. ..”’ 


The words “‘I fancy,’’ ‘‘it seems to me,’’ abate the vehe- 
mence of the expression which follows and moderates it, as 
it indicates a speaking with reflection or doubt, there being no 
affirmation or denial. It is different in the expression regard- 
ing ~Philip, as he directly calls him ‘‘a crafty fellow,”’ 
** unscrupulous,”’ e.g., Olyn. 1, 3: ‘‘ For the danger is, that 
this man, being umzscrupulous and clever at turning events to 
account. ..’’ In the foregoing there is no doubting. 

Examples of abatement of vehemence, or moderation under 
the figure Paralepsis, against an opponent, Corona, 131: ‘‘ Of 
the speeches, which it may possibly be contended he has made 
for the good of the country, I will say nothing: of the acts 
which he was clearly to have done for the enemy, I will 
remind you...’’ Phil. [V., 10: ‘‘ He purchased Antrones. . . 
Many transactions, I omit; Phere, the march against Ambracia, 
the massacres at Elis, and numberless others. . .’’ Modesty 
respecting things in reference to oneself, e.g., Corona, 258: 
‘‘ When I entered upon state affairs, I chose such a line of 
politics, that both by my country and many people of Greece, 
I have been crowned many times, and not even my enemies 
venture to say that the line I chose was not honourable. Such 
has been the fortune of my life: I could enlarge upon it, but 
I forbear, lest what I pride myself in should give offence.’” 
Another: ‘‘ Hundreds of cases I could mention I pass over— 
sea-fights, land-marches, campaigns, both in ancient times and 
in your own, all of which the commonwealth has undertaken 
for the freedom and safety of the Greeks in general.’’ Another 
example, Phil. 111, 26: ‘‘I pass over Olynthus, Methone, 
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Appollonia, and two and thirty towns on the confines of 
Thrace.”? De Corona, 268: ‘‘ Such has been my character in 
political matters. In private, if you do not know that I have 
been liberal and humane and charitable to the distressed. . . 
I am silent, I will not say a word, I will offer no evidence on 
the subject, either of persons whom I ransomed from the 
enemy, or of persons whose daughters I assisted to doweries, 
or anything else of the sort. . .’? Here the orator appears to 
slur over his accomplishments and good deeds, also over the 
things he complains about, nevertheless says them-at the same 
time, but with the mollifying words ‘‘I pass over”’ or “I 
shall not mention,’’? etc. Amplification is permitted in this 
method, as when the orator adds the indefinite to the definite, 
or rather when things about which there is no doubt are asso- 
ciated with the doubtful or indefinite, which gives the latter 
probability and a certain belief. Of this, see example above 
in Corona, 131: ‘‘Of the speeches which it may possibly be 
contended. . .” 

The third method is to make the expression so pure and 
simple that the audience may have no difficulty in under- 
standing it. The method under Paralepsis enables the speaker 
to commend himself, but without appearing to do so. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—From the beginning the 
words should give the expression an abating or equitable 
character. They should be simple and pure. 


(4) FIGURES.—The figures are the same as those in the 
Pure and Simple. Paralepsis is one of the chief figures; 
Leptotes, Anaccenosis, and Medela are good. The latter 
(Medela) is a form by which the speaker extenuates offences, 
excuses infirmities, appeases displeasure and reconciles friends 
offended, by making allowances, e.g., the charge against 
Czlius; Cicero said: ‘‘ Something should be allowed for his 
age.’’ The offence is manifest, and the effort is to appease by 
emollient words. The figure Diceology is apt, which is a 
form by which the orator defends his cause by equity, or 
excuses it by necessity, or else extenuates it by alleging some 
other occasion, e.g., ‘‘ I forsook my friend, but the law com- 
pelled me too ’’; ‘‘ I kept friendship most faithfully as long as 
the laws permitted. . .”? Antimetathesis, that is, use of the 
third person for the first or the speaker, e.g., ‘‘ The speaker 
has been the recipient of your highest praises,’’ or the speaker 
did so and so, instead of ‘‘I did so and so’’; it is more 
modest. Epitrope, that is, I put the case in your hands and 
leave it to your judgment as to its righteousness and fairness. 
The figure Parrhesia is very serviceable in this style. 


(5) MEMBERS.—They are the same as in Purity and 
Simplicity. ; 
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(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—This is the 
same as in Purity and Simplicity. 


_ @) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—Same as 
in Purity and Simplicity. 


(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—Same as in Purity 
and Simplicity. 


GRAVITY. 


Gravity, the nfth subordinate of the Character Style, called 
also Ponderosity, and by the Latins ovatio omerosa, was 
denominated by Hermogenes Barytes ( Bapurns ), meaning 
gravity, troublesomeness; the Greek adjective darys signify- 
ing, heavy to bear, stern, severe, onerous. Irony plays a 
great part, especially caustic, bitter irony. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—tThey are upbraiding, reproach- 
ful, taunting, ironical. They dwell on ingratitude for benefits 
received, and censure with pretended praise, Cor. 204: ‘* . . 
and this you esteem so noble and congenial to your principles 
Upbraiding, e.g., ‘‘ You crowned this unworthy man with 
honours, and did the contrary to me who bestowed benefits.’’ 
Thoughts are of an onerous nature which seem equitable and 
moderating, in which there is irony, as when some one con- 
cedes to the opponent an argument, then mars it witha stinging 
retort, see examples p.p. 354 and 435; also in the following, 
Demos. vs. Midias, 69: ‘‘ Instead, however, of doing this by 
which he would have honoured the people; instead of taking 
any such spirited course, he fell foul upon me; me who, in a fit 
of—whether you like to call it madness, O, Athenians (for 
madness, perhaps, it is to do anything beyond your strength) 
or patriotism—undertook the office of choirmaster; and so 
openly and brutally did he continue his persecutions, that, at 
last, he could not even keep his hands off my sacred robes or 
my chorus or my person.’’ It is ironical to call ‘‘ madness ”’ 
“‘zeal.’? Another example: ‘‘ So fared matters with them 
under the statesmen I have mentioned. How fared they with 
you under the worthies of our time? Is there any likeness or 
resemblance ??’—Demos. Oyn. 3, 27. Thoughts are not onerous 
or ironical by themselves, must be made so by method. The 
following is from De Corona, 180; ‘‘ Now Aéschines, how 
would you have me describe you, and how myself, upon that 
day? Shall Icall myself Batalus, your nickname of the stage, 
Cresphontes or Creon, or the Ginomaus whom you execrably 
murdered once at Colyttus? Well, upon that occasion I the 
* Batalus of Pzania was more serviceable to the state than you 
the CEnomaus of Cothocida. You were no earthly use; I did 
everything which became a good citizen.’” The words 
‘* Batalus ’’ and ‘‘ GEnomaus ”’ mean the opposite to what they 
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express. ‘‘ Batalus’’ was said to signify “‘ an effeminate 
flute player in Asia Minor,’’ but Demosthenes was of a higher 
birth, and ‘‘ Ginomaus”’ the king of Elis, and hero of a 
tragic play, whose part /Eschines played and spoiled. 
/Escihnes was of a humble birth, thus Demosthenes taunted 
him. 


(2) METHOD.—The method is that which is made by irony 
or dissimulation. Cicero says: ‘‘ Dissimulation, or the humour 
of saying one thing and signifying another, which steals into 
the minds of men in a peculiar manner, is extremely pleasing 
when well managed, and said not in a vehement strain of 
language, but in a conversational style.’’ It is simliar to an 
aggravation, a surcharge, a making worse. Generally when 
the words are addressed to the judge, not to the opponent, the 
aggravation is made clear as in this example: ‘‘ If anyone 
should, O Athenians, call madness, to do anything beyond 
one’s strength.’? But when the words are used against the 
adversary, then character expression is stronger; in fact, it 
is very onerous, and clear, as in this example: ‘‘ In what state 
of affairs are your things by ¢hese good men?” 

It is sometimes effective, ironical taunting to say passionately 
things that are simple and unimportant. 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—It is more proper to the 
ironical or onerous style that they be of the grave kind, especi- 
ally in the character form, as well as simple, and of the equity 
and moderation class also; but the method will show the real 
meaning lurking under the dissimulation, or the opposite idea 
to what is said. 


(4) FIGURES.—AIl the figures which set contraries to con- 
traries, as Ironia, Antiphrasis, also forms of questions are 
suitable for upbraiding, dissimulating and taunting. Interroga- 
ion, that is, the figure or form of question, in which things 
clear, admitted or certain, are adduced as if they were 
ambiguous; or to doubt them when placed in such a figure, is 
very effective, e.g., Corona 107: ‘* Thank ye I but slightly 
helped the poor Athenians, or the rich to escape doing what 
was right ?”’ After this dubitation Demosthenes makes a con- 
firmation thus: ‘‘ I glory, however, not only in having refused 
this compromise and having been acquitted on the indictment, 
but because my laws were beneficial, and I have proved it so 
by trial.” To prove necessary that which in turn is not neces- 
sary to prove, e.g., Corona 8: ‘“‘ Aslam, if appears, on this 
day to render an account both of my private life and m 
public measures, I would fain, as in the outset, call the Gods 
to my aid; . . .”” here the words ‘‘ it appears ’? which make 


a dubitation, are joined on to a confirmation of things well 
known. 
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It is irony to doubt things admitted, and the explanation or 
aggregation of matter following, gives scope for deinotes or 
skilful oratory. 

_Mysterismus may be used, that is, a figure of a close or privy 
kind of scoff or mocking, yet not so privy but that it may be 
well perceived; it is near to Sarcasm which is more manifest, 
and is chiefly used to repress pride, rebuke folly, and taunt 
vice, e.g., ‘‘ When a certain man that was bald, railed 
Diogenes, after a little pause Diogenes answered him thus: 
“my friend I have done thee no harm, but this I may say to 
thee, I much commend the hairs that are fallen from thy head, 
for 1 suppose they were wise in that they made haste to leave 
the company of so foolish a skull.’ ”’ 

Onedismus has its place here, that is, a figure by which the 
crator upbraids his adversary for ingratitude and impiety, 
being used especially to reprove and rebuke, e.g., Dido up- 
braiding A‘neas for the manfold benefits he received from her, 
and accusing him of unkindness and cruelty, and comparing 
these together increases her wrath and exclaims against him 
thus: ‘‘ A Goddess never was thy dame nor Dardans kind, 
thou traitor, wretch, but under rocks and mountains rough 
unkind thou wert begot, some brood thou art of beast or 
monster wild, some tigress thee did nurse and give to thee her 
milk unmild,’’ and then adds the following: ‘‘ To steadfast 
truth there is, this naked miser up I took, whom seas had cast 
ashore, and of my realm I part gave, his fleet I did relieve and 
from their death his people save.’? The opponent can have 
recourse to the figure called Pareuresis, a form of speech in 
which the rebuked couches his objection or defence, e.g., 
fEneas confesses her kindness, denies utterly departure by 
stealth, wedlock was never his meaning or coming, he greatly 
desired to restore his ancient city Troy, the Oracle called him 
from Carthage to Italy, that it delighted her to dwell in her 
native land, why not then he in his native land. The figures 
Paromolgy, and Synchoresis have place in this style. 


(5) MEMBERS; (6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSI- 
TION; (7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS; and 
(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION are governed by the 
Character Style, chiefly the Equitable and Moderating. 


SINCERITY. 


Sincerity, the Sixth Form of Oratorical Style, was termed 
by Hermogenes aletheia ( Aneta ) meaning truth, sincerity, 
frankness, fervour; the adjective being ale¢ies=unconcealed. 
The Latins called this style ovatio sincera, meaning sincere 
speaking. The Sincere style is also called the Fervid Style, 
from the Latin fevere to glow, to be hot. Fervour has warmth 
or glow of feeling, has the idea of passion, vehemence, intense 
zeal; for this class of speaking Hermogenes used the term 
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endiatheton, meaning words springing from the heart. 
Although true and sincere speaking occupies itself somewhat 
with Thought, it is more concerned with Method, Figures, 
Diction, etc. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—AIl thoughts must be simple that 
are concerned with sincerity of speech, likewise thoughts of 
the moral, and equitable kind which may be brought into 
service in this style. Besides those before-mentioned, thoughts 
of indignation belong to this class, e.g., Demosthenes on the 
Embassy, 113; ‘‘. . . being himself, I think, a wonderful 
general, Oh Zeus.’’ Here, after ironical gravity, he adds 
“Oh Zeus!’’? Now this indignant ‘‘ Oh Zeus!’’ is another 
thought contrary to the preceding ironical one. Such is also 
Demos. vs. Androtion, 78: ‘‘ But you, my countrymen, are 
so far gone in thoughtlessness and folly, that even with such 
examples before your eyes, you will not follow them; but 
Androtion is repairer of your sacred utensils; Androtion, 
O earth and heaven! And can any impiety, think ye, surpass 
this??? Hermogenes says that this is, perhaps, a matter of 
method, not of thought. But this passage, Demos. vs. Aris- 
tocrates, 210: ‘‘ And are you deliberating whether you shall 
lock up Charidemus? Charidemus? Ok my!’ expresses a 
certain personal thought in the ‘‘ Oh my!’’ You will find 
thousands of similar instances in Demosthenes. These thoughts 
in sincere speaking are evident, clear and simple, as of indig- 
nation as well as plaintive speech. The thoughts are sincere, 
real, true, frank and sympathetic. 


(2) METHOD.—This is plain and easy to understand, as 
in the example above Androtion, 78, and by the manner of 
delivery. Although uttering solemn vows indicates fervour, 
sincerity and soul emotion, yet the method must be simple as 
to expression, since it shows character, see Corona, 1: ‘‘ Men 
of Athens, in the first place, I pray to all the Gods and all the 
Goddesses, that such affection . . .’’ Should simplicity and 
moderation predominate, then method and figures come into 
prominence, and exclamations, involuntary, asseverations and 
appeals to the gods, expressions of astonishment, wonder, 
admiration are in place here, and care must be taken not to 
announce beforehand the emotion or feeling which is to follow, 
otherwise the whole effect will be destroyed. The speaker 
manifests his character as a good man, that he has the cause 
at heart. He expresses himself as one in earnest and sincerely 
interested. In the pulpit it is called by some “‘ holy unction,” 
that is, warmth of address. He inwardly participates in what 
he says, is soothing in depths of misery and depression. He 
is moved by things of warmest interests of others, as attach- 
ment to family, friends, country, etc.; acts of goodness affect 
him, as philanthropy, self-abnegation, self-sacrifice; and the 
love of high ideals fires him. 
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In vows and prayers also the method is simple, as well as 
asseverations by the gods, Corona 141: ‘‘ In your presence, men 
of Athens, I invoke all the gods and goddesses to whom the 
Attic territory belongs, and Pythian Appollo, the Father-god of 
our state; and them all! As I shall declare the truth to you, as 
I declared it in your assembly at the time, the very moment I 
saw this wretch putting his hand to the work—for I perceived, 
instantly perceived it—so may they grant me favour and pro- 
tection! If from malice or personal rivalry, I bring a false 
charge against my opponent, may they cut me off from every 
blessing !’? This is swearing by a sacred thing. Demos- 
thenes on the Embassy, 172, is an example of a Commoratio, 
that is, a dwelling on a point, which is of the sincere and 
clear kind of speaking: ‘‘ But had I got off the appointment, 
I could not have made a private excursion there with propriety 
and safety: for, but that I desired to release the captives, 
perdition seize me, if I would have taken a very large sum of 
money to be the colleague of this man. And I can prove it for 
you thrice elected me for the third embassy, and I thrice ex- 
cused myself; and during my whole absence on this I opposed 
them in everything.’’ This is one method of making vows and 
swearing in a simple way. For an example of the figure Euche, 
that is, a solemn vow arising out of vehement affection, which 
figure is interjected in this passage, see Demos. vs. Midias 78 : 
‘* When I brought action against my guardians for my paternal 
inheritance, being quite a stripling, ignorant even of this man’s 
existence, and having no knowledge of him (would I had not 
any now!) when the cause was coming on to be tried in about 
three or four days, he and his brother rushed into my house, 
and tendered me the trierarchy.”’ 

To wonder at, or be surprised at anything, gives the speech 
character and sincerity, e.g., Demos. Embassy 199: ‘‘ Don’t 
these people know that in early life you used to read books for 
your mother at her initiations, and as a boy were rolled about 
among the orgieists and drunkards ?>— that afterwards you were 
an office under-clerk, and did dirty work for two or three 
drachms ?—that it is but lately you got a wretched livelihood 
for your services as a third-rate player on the boards of other 
men?’’? Another Demos. on the Chersonese 74: ‘‘ What! do 
you deliberate, when you have the Thebans in the land, how 
to deal with them, how to proceed? Will you not cover the 
seas with your galleys? Will you not start up and march to 
Pireeus? Will you not launch your vessels ?”’ 

The method of the true and genuine is simplicity, and such 
emotions as wonder, admiration, grief, fear, wrath, pity, faith, 
enmity, trust, distrust, annoyance, etc., which typify some 
feeling of the soul, have place here; likewise the manner in 
which they are delivered, that is, if in anger, said angrily; if 
in wonder, then in a wondering tone, etc. 

Another method consists in speaking confidently after the 
style of the figure Asphalia, e.g., Demos. vs. Philip 1, 29: 


F 
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‘‘T am ready to join the fleet as a volunteer, and submit to 
anything if this be not so.’’ 


Another is to speak with Celerity, no connectives being used, 
employing the Asyndeton, in abuse of opponent, removal of ob- 
jections, taking care not to announce beforehand the emotion 
of feeling, e.g., Philip 1, 44: ‘‘ One thing is clear: he will not 
stop unless some one oppose him. And shall we want this? 
And if you despatch empty galleys and hopes from this or 
that person, think ye all is well? shall we not embark? shall 
we not sail with at least a part of our national forces, now 
though not before? Where then shall we land? some one wilt 
ask. The war, men of Athens, will discover the rotten parts 
of his empire, if you will make the trial... .’ The re- 
joinder is made at the end. Also, ‘‘ Do you mark and con- 
sider, men of Athens, the approaching season of the year. . . 
get the Hellespont clear of you and deliver it to Philip? .. . 
I think the last.’’ See also all the examples under the figure 
Enthymema regarding ‘‘ I marvel, I wonder, it surprises me,”’ 
pages 211 and 212, also words which introduce the Enthy- 
mema, page 205, and under the figure Hypothora, especially 
respecting rejoinders from pages 291 to 298. It further 
belongs to sincere speaking the addition without a copulative, 
e.g., ‘‘ Yea, it is disgraceful to explain on any occurrence 
when it is too late, ‘ who would have expected it? however 
this or that should have been done, the other left undone.’ 
Many things could the Olynthians mention now, which if fore- 
seen at the time, would have prevented their destruction. Many 
could the Orites mention, many the Phocians, and each of the 
ruined states . . .”’ A concession is made, then a rejection 
of the concession follows: ‘‘ But what would it avail them 
now ?”’ then he adds these without copulative: ‘‘ As long as 
the vessel is safe, whether it be great or small, the mariner, 
the pilot, every man in turn should exert himself and prevent 
its being overturned either by accident or design: but when 
the sea has rolled over it, then efforts are vain. And we like- 
wise, O Athenians, whilst we are safe, with a magnificent city 
plentiful resources, lofty reputation—what must we do? many 
of you, I dare say, have been longing to ask. . . . Well then 
I will tell you; I will move a resolution, pass it, if you please.”’ 
The addition must be made unconnectedly and without prepar- 
ation or announcement, which method makes the expression 
sincere and fervent. This is further seen under figures 
Synchoresis and Paromology. The rejoinder or refutation of 
the concession takes the method of Celerity. 


Aposiopesis is full of sincere and soul-stirring speech, e.g., 
Cor. 3: ‘It is assuredly not the same for me to forfeit your 
regard as for my adversary not to succeed in his indictment. 
To me—but I will say nothing untoward at the outset of my 
address. The prosecution, however, is play to him.’”? See 
also Demosthenes “‘ pro the Megolopitans,’”? 18: ‘I imagine, 
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the question between us and them would soon be about other 
matters. However—i will forbear to say what occurs to me— 
only I think, we should in many respects be endangered.”’ 

Another method by which sincerity is expressed is by the 
figure Anacolouthon, that is, that there is no sequence of speech 
or connection of thought which seems to proceed from anger 
(such is the way anger proceeds), and the parts are broken 
away under some feeling, e.g., De Corona, 126: ‘‘ Since a 
righteous and true verdict has been made clear to all—but I 
must, it seems—though not fond of railing, yet on account of 
so many calumnies uttered by my opponent, reply to so many 
falsehoods . . .”’ down to the words ‘‘ you undoubtedly 
heard from his lips.’’ In no place is there connection or 
sequence, but anger which appears to be sincere and soul- 
stirring. There is no pre-signification or announcement before- 
hand which belongs to sincere and eager speaking. This 
passage is unannounced: ‘‘why if my accuser had been 
AZacus, or Rhadamanthus, or Minos, instead of a prater, a 
hack of the market, a pestilent scribbler, I don’t think he 
would have spoken such things, or found such offensive terms, 
shouting as in a tragedy, ‘O Earth! O Sun! O Virtue! and 
the like’’; (see end of speech of A‘schines vs. Ctesiphon). 
And again in another-ylace, where Demosthenes breaks through 
and says, ‘‘. . . agcursed one!’’ There is a passionate show 
of anger, and the speaking, therefore, appears the more felt 
and true. It is clear from the example itself, that the use 
of railing without leading up to it belongs to true and sincere 
speaking, as it seems to spring up spontaneously out of anger, 
and the words to come forth of their own accord. The 
following example from A‘schines, which announces his feel- 
ing, becomes thereby apparently deliberated, and not as the 
outpouring of a mind stirred up, therefore does not persuade: 
** Grant me the license to call him Cynadum.”’ 


Another method of sincere and fervid speech, almost iden- 
tical with the aforesaid, but having some difference, is the 
recurring to an expression, not in railing, but under the figure 
Anamnesis. It is abrupt, and seems to spring forth spontan- 
eously, as if moved but not with deliberation, e.g., Demos- 
thenes vs Midias, 110; ‘‘. . . he indicted for desertion of post, 
having himself deserted his post thrice; and the troubles in 
Eubcea which were caused by his friend Plutarch—(I had 
nearly forgotten this)—he attempted to lay to my charge before 
it became evident to all that the thing had been contrived by 
Flutarch.’”’ Also see De Corona 42; ‘‘ Truly must you, 
éschines, must you grieve at these events, and compassionate 
the Thebans, when you hold property in Beeotia and farm their 
lands. .. . But I have fallen upon a subject which it may be 
more convenient to discuss by-and-by.. I shall return, then, 
to my proofs, showing how the iniquities of these men have 
brought about the present state of things.’’ This occurs in 
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expressions like, ‘‘ but really it all but escaped me,’’ “ but I 
have chanced upon arguments which it will be fitting to bring 
forward presently.” 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—They are for the most 
part those of the Harsh, and Vehement Styles, and are expres- 
sive of anger, indignation, the outgrowth of irritation, con- 
tention, and passion, and are abruptly said, e.g., “‘ Oh 
wretched and incorrigible scribe,’’ ‘‘ this wretch conscious Of 
such detestable things,’’ and the like; with pity when Demos- 
thenes says ‘‘ the miserable Phocians,’ and again “this 
miserable man is dishonoured and scorned.’”’ The demonstra- 
tive pronoun, and surprise, e.g., ‘‘ This man reproaches me 
with the friendship of Alexander. ‘I reproach you with the 
friendship of Alexander! where did you get it, and how did 
you merit it?’’ It is impossible to find examples with fear 
among orators, as these belong more to tragedy. Examples 
of indignation are shown by such phrases as “‘ Charidemus? 
Oh my!” and again ‘‘ Androtion, Oh Earth and Heaven !”’ 
and of speaking confidently, as ‘‘ I am ready to join the fleet 
as a volunteer, and submit to anything if this be not so.’’ 
Every utterance which is harsh and vehement, which has 
character, which is of anger, especially in denunciations, and 
in expressions that are not sequential, but break into expres- 
sions as in the Anacolouthon, and Aposiopesis, have place here. 
But in indignation or denunciations made abruptly, as before- 
mentioned, harsh and vehement words have greater force, 
e.g., ‘‘ Eater of iambics,’’ and ‘‘ that crooked hand-writer,”’ 
form sincere and eager speaking, and all that suggest im- 
petuosity and celerity having in themselves an impetuous 
nature. In plaintive or lamenting speech, that is expressing 
sufferings, etc., none of these modes are suitable; purity, 
simplicity, suavity and mildness alone are suitable, and all 
words that correspond to these feelings. In addressing an 
out-door crowd;—the mob likes big phrases, as_ liberty, 
fraternity, patriotism, dignity, justice, admirable instincts of 
women, the glorious aspirations of the people. Such words as 
the following awake tender feelings: mother, father, sister, 
brother, son, child, husband, wife, house, hearth, friend, 
country; God; good, fond, devoted, pity, fellow-feeling; sad- 
ness, tears, adversity; fatherless, grief, widow, doomed, the 
grave, heartfelt, etc. (see Bain’s list). 


In this list come Hermogenes’ endiatheton, that is, words 


which speak from the heart, and expressions in which no vain 
words are used. 


(4) FIGURES.—AIl the figures of Sphodrotes, that rs 
Vehemence, may be used here; those of attack as observed under 
this style, as the Apostrophe, e.g., De Corona, 82: ‘‘ They 
put up at your place, A®schines, and you entertained them.** 
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The Apostrophe joined to an Interrogatio has more of the 
sincere and eager speaking because of its refutatory nature, 
one by its own nature and the other by its own force, as in 
the Embassy, 290: ‘‘ For, why on earth, Eubulus, that on the 
trial of Hegislaus, who is your cousin, and in the case of 
Thrasybulus recently, the uncle of Miceratus . . . you got 
up and never spoke a word on their behalf, but begged the jury 
to excuse you?’ And this one from De Corona, 318: ‘‘ You 
say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you like them 
Aéschines? Is your brother, or any of your speakers? I 
assert that none is,’’ which is produced with sharp acrimony 
mixed with true and sincere speech. The demonstrative pro- 
noun in connection with the figure Distributio or Dissipatio, as 
this man, this boy, this woman, etc., lends to eager and sin- 
cere speech, because it is also vehement, e.g., ‘‘ This is the 
man who now bewails the sufferings of the Thebans!’’ Another 
figure is Aporia or Dubitation, connected with the interroga- 
tive Apostrophe: ‘‘ Why, you—TI know not what name to call 
you—when you saw me robbing the state of an advantage and 
connection so important as you described just now, did you 
ever express indignation?’’—De Corona, 22. This is not a 
prewarning, but a dubitation or doubt. Adjudication, that is 
where a judgment is passed on a matter, is a good figure. 
After Demosthenes complained bitterly, he increased his sin- 
cerity by a decisive judgment: ‘‘ For no man, O Athenians, 
spends his money for the traitor’s benefit, or when he has got 
possession of his purchase employs the traitor to advise him 
in future proceeding, else nothing could have been more 
fortunate than a traitor. But it 1s not so—it never could be-- 
it is far otherwise.’’—De Corona, 47. Another with indigna- 
tion increasing the sincere and fervid speech by Adjudication, 
De Corona, 139: ‘‘ That he should openly co-operate with 
Philip before the war, was shocking—O heaven and earth! 
For how could it be otherwise?—against the fatherland !”’ 
Adjudication with addubitation has less force in the sincere and 
eager speaking than in the Equitable or Modest kind, as in 
De Corona, 8: ‘‘As I am, 7¢ appears, on this day to render 
an account. ..’’ There are many examples of this mode of 
speaking, namely, to make as an assumption, a thing that is 
by its nature admitted as true, or that has already been estab- 
lished as a fact, e.g., Demos. vs. Timocrates, 1: ‘‘ Timocrates 
himself must admit, men of jury, that he has no one but him- 
self to blame for the present prosecution. 07 with intent to 
deprive the state of a considerable sum of money, men of 
Athens, he introduced a law in violation of all existing laws, 
which is neither proper nor just.’? Not even the conjunction 
‘* for’’ is omitted. See Absolute Partition next page. 

Yet another figure is Epidiorthosis, that is, an after correc- 
tion, to add something stronger or for the sake of strengthen- 
ing, as De Corona, 130: ‘‘ Very lately—lately did I say— 
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it was but yesterday that he became both an Athenian and an 
orator, by adding two syllables to his name. . . This 
figure is more frequently used for rhetorical effect than for 
soul-stirred expression. Another good figure is Distributio 
dissoluta which also is called Absolute Partition, that 1s, 
though the parts or divisions are dissolved, yet there is no 
loosening of the connection. It is almost the same as a decisive 
judgment (Adjudication), e.g., Embassy, 238: But in the 
very exercise of your dignities, one of you has committed a 
crime, and a crime, too, of such a nature, do you not deserve 
more execration than pardon? Much more in my judgment.” 
The adjudication is that I deem it ‘‘ much more.’’ It is 
nothing more than a judgment; for without loosening the 
connection, he immediately goes on: ‘‘ They will, perhaps, 
with loud voices and impudence, and with the plea ‘it is 
pardonable to assist a brother’. ” . Euche 19-8 hbgere 
applicable here, that is, a form of expression by which the 
orator makes a solemn vow or promise, made with a condition, 
or spontaneously arising out of some vehement feeling or 
affection. Catagoria, that is, a form of speech by which the 
orator opens or discloses, and detests some secret wickedness 
of his adversary, and lays it before his face, e.g., ‘‘ He that 
dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray 
me.’’—Christ disclosing Judas. It is used chiefly to accuse 
and reprehend hypocrisy. Obtestatio is evident, that is, a 
figure by which the orator expresses his most earnest request, 
petition, or prayer, and is used in necessity and distress as a 
means to seek and obtain relief and comfort in miseries, in 
hunger, perplexity, peril, etc., e.g., Terrence: ‘‘ Oh Chremes, 
I beseech thee for God’s sake, and for our old friendship’s sake 
which has continued ever since we were children . . . help 
me in the matter.’ Threnos also, is evident, a form of 
speech by which the orator laments some person or people 
for the misery they suffer, or the speaker his own calamity, and 
is used to move pity and compassion in the hearers, e.g., ‘‘ O 
that my head were full of water, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughters of my people.’’ The greater part of Jeremiah’s 
lamentation is framed from this form of speech. A further list 
is of the following: Ecphonesis; Orcos; involuntary assevera- 
tions—‘“‘ blessed be God ’’; Hypophora; Epanorthosis; One- 
dismus: ‘‘ Miser, I took thee up. . .’?; Anathema; Optatio; 
Ironia; Eustathia, a figure by which the orator promises and 
professes his constance concerning something, its use being to 
manifest the secret affection of the heart, to declare the firm 
and immovable purpose of the mind, and express the deep- 
rooted affection, as by contempt of torture, and of death 
itself, e.g., ‘‘ Let lion’s claws tear out our bowels, let gibbets 
hang us, let fire consume us, let the sword cut us asunder, let 
beasts tread us under their feet: yet we christians are by 
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prayer, prepared to abide all pain and torture,’’ and ‘‘ who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ. . .?”? Exuscitatio 
is another form of speech by which the orator being moved 
by some vehement affection in himself, shows it by the utterance 
of his speech, moving the minds of his hearers either to great 
praises or dispraises, and may be used for treprehension, 
accusation, or defence, e.g., ‘‘ What man is he? be he never 
sO envious, never so malicious, never so ambitious of honour, 
but must needs commend this man. . . ’’—Cicero. In dis- 
praising: ‘‘ Who is so careless a mind, that seeing these things 
can hold his peace and let them pass? You put my father to 
death before he was condemned, and being put to death you 
registered him among the condemned men, you thrust me out 
of my house by violence, you possessed my patrimony, what 
will you more? . .’’—Cicero. Bdeligma, a form of speech 
by which the speaker shows how much he hates or abhors a 
person, word, deed, or thing, e.g., ‘‘ Oh you wretch,”’ “ fie 
upon it,’’? ‘‘ away with it,’ ‘‘ bury it in silence, whose eyes 
can look upon it.’’ Cataplexis, a figure by which the speaker 
denounces a threatening against some person, people, city, 
commonwealth or country, containing and declaring the cer- 
tainty or hkehood of plagues or punishments to fall upon them 
for their wickedness, impiety, insolence and general iniquity, 
e.g., see denunciation against Jerusalem, the curse against 
Babel, against Egypt. Peanisimus, a figure of speech by 
which the orator expresses his joy, either for the cause or good 
thing obtained or some evil avoided, is used in triumphs, 
victories, joys, etc., e.g., ‘‘O death where is thy sting! O 
grave where is thy victory!’’ Egoism, e.g., ‘‘I defy them 
as I ever did. . .”’ (see p. 273); Chiasmus: ‘“‘If e’er to bless 
thy sons, my voice and hands deny; these hands let useful 
skill forsake, this voice in silence die.’’—Dwight. Frequenta- 
tio, Epitimesis, Diabole, and Thaumasmus, also Synchoresis, 
and Paromology. Thaumasmus also is a very prominent 
figure in this style. It is a form of speech by which the orator 
declares how much he marvels at something, as either why a 
thing is done or left undone, at some strange effect whose 
cause makes him wonder, and it is used to praise highly persons 
or things, as when the orator declares his admiration at their 
goodness and excellency; in dispraising most hatefully, as by 
wondering that such a notorious and wicked person is not 
cut off by the laws of men, or destroyed by the judgments 
of God; in reproving and rebuking, as in saying ‘‘I marvel 
at what moved you to do it’’; in blaming the negligence or 
omission of some necessary or profitable thing, and by mar- 
velling at the cause: in fact it has many uses, and is very 
significant and emphatic. Example: ‘‘ Oh the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God.’’ By this figure 
the orator sometimes wonders at the boldness and impudence 
of wicked deeds, sometimes at the negligence of men in not 
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preventing danger, or at their security when the battle of 
destruction is yet raging over their heads; sometimes at the 
impunity when he sees great wickedness pass free without 
punishment or rebuke; and sometimes in the accusation of some 
person of whom he has a good opinion. See pages under 
Enthymema mentioned above, also under Hypophora. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola are the same as 
those prescribed by the respective style which is being used 
at the time. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—This 1s the 
same as in the Vehement, when this style predominates. There 
should be no announcement of the feelings, they should come 
in spontaneously and be the result of anger, fervour or eager- 
ness. The arrangement is that which some rhetoricians call 
the direct, in that there is no preparation, the bold figures as 
Apostrophe, Obtestatio, Ecphonesis, Optatio, Exucitatio, and 
the like are used. The indirect is when the orator describes 
lamentable circumstances, lamentable histories and other provo- 
catures by which he hopes to move pity or compassion; in 
other words by mere force of language, by the subdual of 
emotion to under-statement, keeping in advance the grounds 
or provocatures which ought to move the hearers. This in- 
direct mode is much used before assemblies composed mostly 
of educated people. The populace is more swayed by the 
direct mode, by feelings, impassioned phrases, by gestures, 
as the commotions of the people are great, and the interests 
of the Republic embrace big things, as Cicero says. The com- 
position of the pathetic and pitiful is simple. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—The 


same as in the style used at the time. 


(83) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—Same as in the style 


used at the time. 


CLEVERNESS. 


The Seventh Form of Oratorical Style was termed by Hermo- 
genes Deinotes (Aencrns), meaning cleverness, skilfulness, 
shrewdness. The Greek adjective deinos has the meaning of 
the powerful, wondrous passed into the able, clever, skilful; 
of practical ability; and comes from deos properly deeinos=of 
anything strange and unusual. The Latins called this kind 
of speaking solertia oratoria, that is, skilful oratory; also apt 
oratory, that is, having the requisite qualifications, appropriate, 
suitable. The word skilful comes from Icel. skilja=to distin- 
guish, and means having practical ability, practical knowledge 
in combination with ability; capability for accomplishing any- 
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thng with precision and certainty. Clever, from Mid-Eng. 
clivers=claws, in the sense of nimble of claws, sharp to seize; 
also in the sense of adroit, dexterous, that is, ‘‘ having the 
brains in the hand ’’; nimble, agile. a 

Another synonym is adroit, from ¢ droit, meaning according 
to right, to the right, signifying rightly, properly. So that 
collecting from the above, Deinotes would be: skilful, clever, 
adroit, and apt oratory. Hermogenes says that in his opinion 
apt and skilful oratory is nothing more than the right appli- 
cation at the right time of all the forms up to the present 
treated of; also the body of an oration, consisting of the 
exordium, the diegesis, proposition, the proofs confirmatory 
and refutative, and the epilogue. This, generally speaking, 
seems to me to be true eloquence and skilful oratory. 


(1) THE THOUGHTS.—tThe thoughts turn on skill and 
promptness in grasping and handling an idea, in putting it in 
the right place and applying it at the right time; swiftness in 
dialectics, in applying the different oratorical forms or figures, 
and the different oratorical styles and the blending of the same 
where required; and to seize upon whatever happens, turning 
it to advantage (see Whitefield’s seizing upon passing events 
and turning them to account, page 227). Hermogenes says 
that the thoughts are outside of the common rut or opinion, 
and are profound paradoxical, violent, forcible and recondite, 
e.g., Demosthenes’ ‘‘ First Olynthiac,’’ 4: ‘‘ For the danger 
is, that this man being unscrupulous and clever at turning 
events to account, making concessions when it suits him, 
threatening at other times (his threats may well be believed), 
slandering us and urging our absence against us, may convert 
and wrest to his use some of our main resources. Though 
strange to say, Athenians, this very cause of Philip’s strength 
is a circumstance favourable to you.’’ After alarming the 
people by showing the strength of their adversary, he skilfully 
turns off to a topic of encouragement: ‘‘ His having it in his 
sole power to publish or conceal his designs, his being at the 
same time general, sovereign, paymaster, and everywhere 
accompanying his army, is a great advantage for quick and 
timely operations in war; but for peace with the Olynthians, 
which he would gladly make, it has the contrary effect. For 
it is plain to the Olynthians that they are now fighting, not 
for glory or a slice of territory, but to save their country from 
destruction and servitude. They know how he treated those 
Amphipolitans who surrendered to him their city, and_ those 
Pydneans who gave him admittance. . .’” An example also 
in Demos. vs. Philip, 1, 2: ‘‘ First I say, you must not 
despond, Athenians, under your present circumstances, 
wretched as they are; for that which is worst in them as regards 
the past is best for the future. What do J mean? That your 
affairs are amiss, men of Athens, because you do nothing which 
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is needful; if notwithstanding you performed your duties, it 
would be the same, there would be no hope of amendment.”’ 

The following has great driving force or cogency, Demos. 
Embassy, 189: ‘‘I say that I have not been your colleague at 
all in the embassy, but that you did many heinous things as 
ambassador, and I did what was best for these people. Philo- 
crates has been your colleague, and you his and Phryyon: for 
you all did these things and approved of them. But where 
is the salt? Where the social board and libations?’ The 
salt, etc., mean the ceremonies used at a council table, expres- 
sive of friendship. 

The following thought may be called recondite or abstruse, 
De Corona, 118: ‘‘ To show you that he himself bears testi- 
mony to my having been crowned for what I had no account 
to render of, take and read the whole decree drawn up in my 
favour. By the portions of the bill which he never indicted, 
it will appear that his prosecution is calumnious,’’ and in this: 
‘‘ These were my donations; none of which have you accused: 
the rewards which the Council says I deserve for them are what 
you arraign. To receive the gifts, you confess to be legal; 
the requital of them, you indict for illegality. In the name 
of heaven! what sort of person can a monster of wickedness 
and malignity be, if not such a person as this.’’ A pointed, 
sharp conclusion follows, e.g.: ‘‘ to receive the gifts, then you 
confess to be legal’’ and these words then follow from the 
thought: ‘‘you did not accuse,’’ then he interrogates: ‘‘ what 
sort of person... .?” 

The thoughts are, therefore, those that are skilful, and 
harsh, severe; sincerity and character joined with elegance 
and vehemence; and those of the Sublime style as Amplifica- 
tion, Vigour, Celerity, Beauty. The thoughts in political 
oratory embrace, as Aristotle says, the state, religion, laws, 
constitution of the state, alliances, treaties, etc., war, peace, 
revenues; in the Panegyrical they are laudatory; in the 
Forensic, they are judicial. 


(2) METHOD.—It is that which is suitable to thoughts 
above-mentioned, namely, the abstruse, the recondite, and to 
those that are properly of the Sublime Style, also to the 
Character style, to Beauty, Vigour, to the trope kind, on 
account of the meaning or sense signified, and further to the 
skilful and fluent (well-expressed, ready). It also consists in 
blending all the styles as needed, in using art, as well as art 
to conceal art; in combining proper tone and gesture for ex- 
pressing the respective idea. It seems to me that Quintillian’s 
general description of eloquence very well applies to Deinotes: 
“‘ He will be able to speak gravely, austerely, sharply, strongly, 
spiritedly, copiously, bitterly, affably, gently, artfully, sooth- 
ingly, mildly, agreeably, succinctly, politely. He will not 
always be alike yet always consistent with himself.’? Aris- 
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totle says that if the words, tone and gesture all properly 
combine to express the one respective idea, the expression then 
has been well made. 


As political oratory is to persuade a body or nation to adopt 
a policy for the good of society, Bain’s ‘‘ English Composition 
and Rhetoric ’’ says that it is composed: (1) proposed object, 
(2) means to be proved, argument to prove expediency of 
means, (3) exhortation as to the desirable end. (See page 336, 
and Betham’s fallacies, p. 122, respecting the ‘‘ higher 
grounds of utility, etc., and such ends as ‘‘ The earth has been 
assigned to each generation, etc... .’’) The different ways 
of composition are: (a) By some of the simple modes of com- 
munication, as description, narrative, exposition (see Burke’s, 
description of Warren Hastings p. 151); narrative of events; 
exposition by definition, as Demosthenes’ definition of law, of 
a citizen, Hall’s definition of slavery; by similes, metaphors, 
antitheses, epigrams, balanced construction, as ‘‘ repeal the 
union, restore the heptarchy.’’ (b) All the forms of argument, 
see ‘‘ Forms of Logical Expression.’ The use of Parity of 
Reasoning or parallel arguments, which is the same as reductio 
ad absurdum, or driving an argument home as it is popularly 
called, Examples, and Analogy especially in the negative (see 
Bain’s analogy of the small boy being able to eat turnips, 
raw apples and digest them, so has England its period of 
strong digestion, but it cannot do it later on in its manhood)— 
such are the forms of logical expression that have most carry- 
ing power with the populace. Do not be too earnest or 
assemble too much in the refutation, as it conveys the idea 
of strength in the opponent’s argument. Whately says that 
so much infantry marshalled shows that the opponent’s posi- 
tion must be very strong. Strike just sufficiently the wedge 
so that the elasticity of the wood will not throw it out, 
establish a just principle, leave the rest to the audience to 
image or deduce. (c) Feelings, as to whether pain or pleasure 
will ensue; attainment of wealth, friends, health, fame; sym- 
pathy with others, fear, terror, dread; love, tenderness, admira- 
tion; what hearers love, we love; what they hate, we hate. 
Vanity, pride, power as Napoleon held out the highest rank 
to the lowest of his soldiers. Anger, indignation, ridicule, etc., 
constitute different phases of the feelings and their manage- 
ment. In political oratory, let all that touches the people be 
the major premises of your composition, and your proposition 
be the minor. As Mason says: ‘‘ Furnish yourself with a 
copia of synonyms for selecting the mght word and one of 
good rhythm, and let your care be a clear and strong expres- 
sion of your sentiments, and what is rough and harsh in 
numbers can be rectified afterwards.’’ ‘‘ There is a sort of 
scarcely perceptible chanting in oratorical language.’’— 
Cicero. There should be harmony and unity in the com- 
position, everything should conspire to one whole, as the parts 
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of the human body join harmoniously to the formation of the 
whole. Do not look down on the platform in front of you. 
Do not place the scene described, events narrated, etc., between 
yourself and the audience, as this makes such scenes appear 
small. The grouping of words wonderfully improves the 
voice in fulness and clearness, and flowing speech causes 
thoughts to flow into one’s mind. La 

A great Asset to any cause or political party.—Upon this 
important point in connection with political oratory, it is 
appropriate to quote ‘‘ Elements of Rhetoric’’—by Richard 
Whately: ‘‘ He who is sure to detect and skilfully expose any 
error of his opponents, and who may be relied on, if not to 
propose always good measures, at least never to propose any 
of which he cannot give a plausible vindication, and always 
ready to furnish for those already prepared to side with him, 
some specious reason to justify their vote—such a man will be 
a powerful supporter, and a formidable adversary. It may 
be added that, in proportion as he is able or skilful to transfer 
the admiration from his eloquence to his supposed political 
wisdom, the more will his influence be increased.’’ 

In the Panegyric, no harshness nor vehemence is permitted, 
and the composition is elegant and agreeable, suave and sim- 
ple. It is nearly all narrative, therefore vivacity almost 
disappears. 

QOuintillian says that the plain style is for informing, in- 
structing ! the florid for conciliating, pleasing; and the grand, 
for moving the feelings. 


The method as to delivery, according to Quintillian, should 
be correct, clear, elegant, and to the purpose. It is correct 
when it contains nothing rustic or foreign. It is clear when 
it is not dull-sounding, stiff, hard, thick or thin, weak, squeaky, 
small, soft, effeminate, while the breathing at the same time 
be neither short, unsustained nor difficult to recover. The 
pronunciation is clear when the words are uttered entire, 
no part swallowed up. Phrases are clear when the 
speaker begins and stops where he ought, e.g., ‘‘ arma 
virumque cano’’ | stop here, ‘‘trojae qui primus ab oris,”’ 
another suspension. Pauses are to be made with res- 
piration; on the other hand, take breath without any 
perceptible pause in passages where we must steal a 
respiration, as it were. If made at the wrong place it obscures. 
The delivery is elegant when it is supported by a voice that 
is easy, powerful, fine, flexible, firm, sweet, well-sustained, 
clear, pure, that cuts the air and penetrates the ear. A 
voice heard by its peculiar excellence of tone, neither 
lowest nor highest, as the lowest is far from clear, 
and the highest too shrill to endure long. In the lowest 
key the voice wants force, in the highest it is weak and likely 
to crack. The middle tone should be cultivated, as it is from 
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this we can raise it to speak with vehemence, or lower it to 
speak with gentleness. 

There must be equality and variety of tone: equality, so 
that our speech may not proceed by starts with irregular inter- 
vals, and the short vowels not confused with the long ones, 
nor the acute accents with the grave, as if on legs of unequal 
lengths. Variety relieves the voice. Our pronunciation must 
be fluent, not precipitate, well regulated, but not slow. We 
must not take breath too frequently, as it breaks the sentence 
into pieces. 

Delivery is to the purpose when on cheerful subjects it flows 
in a full and clear tone, and is itself, as it were, cheerful; 
when in argument it rouses itself and strains to speak with 
every nerve ; in anger, is fierce, rough, thick and interrupted 
with frequent respirations for the breath cannot be held long 
when it 1s expelled in extraordinary quantities; in flattering, 
apologising, confessing, supplicating, it is gentle and submis- 
sive ; in persuading, promising, advising, or consoling, is 
grave ; in expressing fear or shame, it is staid ; in exhortation, 
is strong; in \dispute, is voluble; in expressing pity, is tender 
and mournful and somewhat weakened purposely; in oratorical 
digression, is flowing and of tranquil clearness ; in statement 
of facts as well as familiar conversation, is even in tone, inter- 
mediate between acute and grave; in expressing the more 
vehement feelings, it rises, and in the calmer ones it falls; 
and in other cases higher or lower according to the degree of 
intensity. 

Respecting the method of delivery in Celerity, the follow- 
ing from Quintillian regarding pauses is here applicable: 
** Not only members and phrases ought to be well begun and 
ended, but even in the parts which are closely connected and 
allow no respiration, there ought still to be certain almost im- 
perceptible rests ; there ought to be a stress in the middle parts 
which causes a slight pause, as the foot of the runner, though 
it does not stop, yet leaves an impression. Who can doubt, 
for example, there is but one thought in the following words, 
and that they ought to be pronounced in one breath or without 
respiration ?: animadverti, judices, | omnem accusatoris ora- 
tionem | in duas | divissum esse partes ;, yet the first two 
words, the next three, the two following, and the last three 
have respectively, as it were, their own numbers which allow 
relief to breath.’’ 


(3) DICTION OR WORDING.—This consists in employ- 
ing at the right time and in the right place, the different words 
which properly belong to the respective style then in use. 


(4) FIGURES.—They are: chiefly those of the Sublime 
Style, especially those of Grandeur, Harshness, Vehemence. 
Vigour, Splendour, and Amplification; also those of Beauty, 
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and lastly but not least, the figure or form of an entire speech, 
see pages VI. & VII. Among the figures, however, Systrophe, 
called conversus by the Latins, which is the short rounded 
period, is particularly applicable in Deinotes because it has, 
by its own nature, great force, as will be seen in this example 
from Demosthenes’ third oration against Philip, II., 13: “By 
Jove, it may be said, he knew all this, yet he so acted, not 
from ambition or the motives which I charge but because the 
demands of the Thebans were more equitable than yours—of 
all the pleas, this now is the least open to him: he that bids 
the Lacedemonians to give up Messene, how can he pretend, 
when he delivered Orchomenos and Coronea to the Thebans, 
to have acted on a conviction of justice.’? The rounding of 
the period, as Hermogenes gives it, starts with the italics and 
end with the words in italics. 


Hermogenes says, the following instance with Systrophe, is 
the kind of expression which seems to be apt eloquence, Olyn- 
thiac, 1, 8: ‘‘ You must not then, Athenians, forego the lucky 
opportunity, nor commit the error which you have often done. 
For example, when we returned from succouring the Eubceans, 
and Hierax and Stratocles of Amphipolis came to this plat- 
form, urging us to sail and receive possession of their city, 
if we had shown the same zeal for ourselves as for the safety 
of Eubcea, you would have held Amphipolis then and been 
vid of all the troubles that ensued.’’ ‘The Systrophe is given 
by Hermogenes as commencing with the words in italics and 
ending in italics. 


(5) MEMBERS.—The members or cola are the same as 
those of the style being used at the time. 


(6) ARRANGEMENT OR COMPOSITION.—The same 
as in the style that is being employed at the time. But men- 
tion might be made of political oratory, which is the deliberat- 
tive, in which the idea of greatness prevails, and in which 
prolixity abounds; the speech befits the statesman, and is 
lofty. Cicero says that for a popular assembly, as the con- 
cerns of the Republic are important, and the commotions of 
the multitude are of extraordinary violence, the style is grand 
and imposing, and that the sort of language to be used, must 
be flowing with a kind of equable smoothness, regular and 


continuous.’’ The harsh, of course, would not have the 
smoothness aforementioned. 


Among British orators of the past, The Earl of Chatham, 
the Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox, and the Rt. Hon. William 
E. Gladstone held the first place in Deinotes; and among 
American orators of the present, Hon. William J. Bryan, 
Ex-U.S.A. Secretary of State, and U.S.A. Congressman Hen. 
W. Bourke Cockran hold pre-eminence. 
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In the pulpit the Rev. George Whitefield, the Rev. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon in England, and the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher in America, have held the first place in Deinotes. 


(7) RHYTHM OR ORATORICAL NUMBERS.—Do not 
slur over the feet as some orators do, desiring to hurry on to 
the emphatic word, upon which they pounce. Give each foot 
its full measure. The central idea of rhythm turns on differ- 
ence, inequality, and variety. The rhythmical structure 
widens into undulating sweeps, rising, hovering, descending 
with wing-like motion—cf. Saintsbury. It swells out into 
pezons, and dochmiacs, the emotional and harmonious passages 


taking the ionic——UwuU, UWU——, or third peon 
U G— wv, also cretic—*%, — and first pezon, as ‘‘ beauty 
may be lost may be for years out-lived . . .,’’ also the amphi- 


brach U— wv. wo not give too much attention to numbers 
as it cools the ardour, or indulge too much in self-correction, 
or “‘ iron the speech down to a recitation.’’ Let tone be pure, 
that is not split into one or more tones, 120 words per minute 
is clear but if more than this number, the expression will 
become indistinct. Quick time is used for sentiments we dis- 
card or censure; slower time for those we approve. If the main 
word or syllable is to be low the syllable or syllables preceding 
it should be high; and if the main one is to be high, then a 
syllable or two preceding should be low. Quiuntillian says 
that what is sublime should march majestically ; calm, leisurely; 
spirited, should run; tender, should flow. The spondees 
—— and iambics ~ — are for tumour, pomp; chorei (tro- 
chees) —v and Pyrrhicw wv for comic. In a word, all the 
rhythms may be used that are given in the respective style 
the orator may be using at the time. 
HO eloquent, | just, | and mighty | Death! | whom none 
| could advise, | thou | hast persuaded; | what none | hath 
dared, | thou | hast done;| and whom all| the world | has 
flattered, | thou only | hast cast out|of the world | and 
despised. | Thou | hast drawn | together | all the far-stretched 
| greatness, | all the pride, | cruelty | and ambition | of man, 
| and covered it | all over | with these | two narrow | words | 
Hic | Jacet. | 

It is well worth notice how there is actually the strong 
and almost meticulously arranged balance of euphuistic anti- 
thesis in clause; but how the euphuistic sing-song and snip- 
snap is entirely drowned in the marvellous rhythmic flow 
of the passage, which never trenches upon verse (even the 
consecutive anapests do not, to my ear, produce anything 
like a metrical effect), how the abundant monosyllable feet 
arrest and solemnise the cadence, while the anapzsts them- 
selves, and not the rare peons, prevent any dragging or 
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mumbling.’’ 


The above from Saintsbury’s ‘‘ History of English Prose 
Rhythm ”’ shows how Séélful Oratory interweaves the Anti- 
Bacchius, Bacchius, Amphibrach, Anapest, Dactyl, lambic, 
Ionic, Peon, Spondee, Trochee, and other feet. 


Note the clever progression in following containing 

difference, inequality, and variety : i ’ 
‘The strong | flourishing | and beautiful. | ”’ 

(8) CADENCE OR CONCLUSION.—This must be care- 
fully studied, for it is here, says Cicero, that the hearer ex- 
pects to be gratified. ‘‘ It is not necessary,’’ says Quintillian, 
“to go back further than three feet to form the conclusion,”’ 
rather the cadence. Walker gives these rules; unless modified 
‘by emphasis, when the cadence is composed of four accented 
words or four feet, the first foot should be with a falling in- 
flection ; the second foot, with a rising inflection; the third foot, 
with a rising inflection also; and the fourth foot, with a falling 
inflection, e.g., ‘‘ A brave man struggling in the storm of 
fate, and gréatly falling with a falling state.’’ If the cadence 
consists of three feet or three words accented, the rule is: first 
foot is to be with a falling inflection; the second foot or word, 
with a rising inflection; and third foot or word, with a falling, 
e.g., ‘‘ whoever is master of this, shall gain mutch gréater 
applause.’’—Cicero. There is another way to form a cadence 
of three feet, as follows: first foot or word is given the rising 
inflection, the second word or foot the rising also, and the 
third foot falling. The feet in the cadence must fall into a 
gradual, final close, that is, the voice should gradually drop 
and end with a finality which carries with it the idea that there 
is nothing more to be said, or ‘‘ I have nothing more to say.”’ 
The cadential falling inflection is distinct from the continua- 
tive falling inflection, which is at the end of a clause that 
properly receives the falling inflection. This continuative 
falling inflection has an upward turn or suspension at the end, 
which shows that something more is to follow in the same 
sentence. In a word, all the cadences are used which corres- 
pond to the particular style in use at the time by the orator. 

The following are the feet upon which the orator may draw 


for the expression of his ideas accordingly as the thought and 
style require :— 


Feet of two syllables. Feet of three syllables. 
lambic ~ — Amphibrachk 4.35 
Pyrrhic UG Anapest Go w— 

Spondee —- — Anti-Bacchrés <= 
Trochee — u Bacchius.-> 3 
Cretic — UV — 
Dactyl —~w 
Molossts =<. 


lL ¥ibrach «x33. 
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Feet of four syllables. Feet of five syllables. 
Antipest U ——u Dochmiac : — 
Choriambic — GU — —— UL 
Di-lambic G— J — — GLE VU 
Di-Spondee — — — — ———Ju 
Di-Trochee — u— G ——vT— 
Ionic a Majore —— U ou veo 
Ionic a minore U UG — — 

Pzeons : — 

—vvFt 

O—ULG 

pS PO, Oe i 

ee —— 

Vu 


Although the Dochmiac admits of 30 variations, Saintsbury 
says that in English the combinations containing two longs 
and three shorts are, perhaps, commonest; and Quintillian 


says that the combination of a Bacchius — —w and an 
Tambic GV — thus: ——wvuU can and the combination of 
an Jambic <47—and a cretic — CO — thus: U—— © — make 


a good eeiee Dochmiac foot, that is, either one of them. 


The following symmetrical construction showing variety in 
cadential feet, variety in rhythms, and lengths of clauses, 
illustrates the Beautiful in Deinotes or Clever Oratory: 


‘The Character of King William.’ ‘‘ He was | but is no 
more | the head, | heart and hand | of the | confederacy: 


His thoughts were wise, serene and secret, 

His words few and faithful, 

His actions many | and heroic, 

His government without tyranny, 

His justice without rigour, 

And his religion without superstition. 
He was 

Magnanimous without pride, 

Valiant without violence, 

Victorious without t triumph, 

Active without weariness, 

Cautious without fear, 

And meritorious without thanks. 


* * * * 


POETRY & HOW DELIVERED. 


WHO WILL NOT ADMIT THAT THE SPEECHES OF 


Demosthenes are like the Finest Poems 
AND LYRICS : 


Particularly his harangues against Philip 
and his pleadings in public law suits ? 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


As Chatham, Sheridan, Fox, Gladstone, Bright, Spurgeon, Lloyd-George, 
Phillips, Beecher, Bryan, and others used most effectively verse, some having 
themselves written poetry, and as poetry elevates and enriches the mind, instils 
the sense of rhythm, flow and music of speech, also charms and soothes the 
hearer, and gives a speech delicious variety, it is appropriate to devote a few 
remarks here, with rules on the delivery of the same. Rules from Walker: 
‘* Fundamental Principle of all poetic pronunciation: ‘ Wherever a sentence, or 
member of a sentence, would necessarily require the falling inflection in prose, 
it must always have the same inflection lin poetry.’ ”’ 

RULE I.—As the exact tone of the passion, or emotion which the verse 
excites, is not at first easy to hit, it will be proper always to begin a poem 
in a simple and almost prosaic style, and so proceed till we are warmed with 
the subject, and feel the emotion we wish to express. 

RULE II.—In verse every syllable is to have the same accent, and every 
word the same emphasis, as in prose . . . if rhythmical arrangement 
tends to give an emphasis to such syllables as have properly no accent, the 
rhythmus or music of the verse must be entirely neglected. Thus the article 


the ought never to have a stress, though placed in that part of the verse where 
the ear expects an accent, e.g., 


‘“What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride; the never-failing voice of fools.”’—Pope. 


An injudicious reader of verse would be very apt to lay a stress upon the article 
the, but a good reader would infallibly neglect the stress on this, and transfer 
it to the words, what and weak. 

RULE III.—The vowel e, which is often cut off by an apostrophe in the 
word the, and before r, as in dang’rous, gen’rous, etc., ought to be preserved 
in the pronunciation, because the syllable it forms is so short as to admit of 
being sounded with the preceding syllable, so as not to increase the number 
of syllables to the ear, or at all hurt the harmony. 


‘But of the two less dang’rous is the offence . . .” 


RULE IV.—Almost every verse admits of a pause in or near the middle 
of the line, which is called the casura; this must be carefully observed in 
reading verse, or much of the distinctness, and almost all the harmony, will be 
lost. It may be necessary to observe, in this place, that though the most 
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harmonious place for the capital pause is after the fourth syllable, it may, 
for the sake of expressing the sense strongly and suitably, and sometimes for 
the sake of variety, be placed at several other intervals. 
“°Tis hard to say—if greater want of skill 
Than from his closing eyes—thy form shall paves Go se 


Besides the capital pause, there are certain subordinate pauses 
demi-cesura : 
““ Glows | while he reads || but trembles | as he writes. 
From storm | a shelter || and from heat | a shade.” 


RULE V.—At the end of every line of poetry must be a pause proportioned 
to the intimate or remote connection subsisting between the two lines. Sheridan 
has insisted largely on the necessity of making a pause at the end of every 
line in poetry, whether the sense requires it or not. Dr. Lowth, Mr. Garrick, 
and Dr. Johnson agreed with Mr. Sheridan. (Mr. Walker disagrees.) 

RULE VI.—In order to form a cadence in a period in rhyming verse, 
we must adopt the falling inflection with considerable force, in the cawsura of 
the last line but one: 

“Like kings we lose the conquests gain’d before, 
By vain ambition still to make them more; 
Each might his sev’ral province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand.” 
In repeating these lines, we shall find it necessary to form the cadence, by 
giving the falling inflection with a little more force than common to the word 


province. 

RULE VII.—A simile in poetry ought always to be read in a lower 
tone of voice than that part of the passage which precedes it. ‘* Such as of 
late o’er pale Britannia past . . .’’ See page 429. 


RULE VIII.—Where there is no pause in the sense at the end of the 
verse, the last word must have exactly the same inflection it would have in 
prose: “* O’er their heads a crystal firmament, 

Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of show’ry arch . . .’’—Milton. 
In this example the word pure must have the falling inflection. 


RULE IX.—Sublime, grand and magnificent description in poetry, fre- 
quently requires a lower tone of voice, and a sameness nearly approaching to 
a monotone, to give it variety . . . nay, a monotone connected with 
preceding and succeeding inflections, is a real variety; . . . which con- 
sidered apart, is perfectly monotonous, but taken with what goes before and 
follows, is among the finest beauties of composition. 

‘* Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings; 
There under ebon shades and low-brow’d rocks, 
In dark cimmerian desert ever dwell.’’ 
Letters in italics take the monotone. 


Of the noble and generous passions, the pathetic seems the favourite and 
most endearing theme. Those readers, therefore, who cannot assume a plain- 
tive tone of voice, will never succeed in reading poetry. . . . This approach 
to a monotone, especially in plaintive poetry, makes it often difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to distinguish whether the slides that accompany the 
pauses and emphasis of verse are rising or falling. 

William Russell in ‘‘ The Reading of Hymns ”’ says: ‘‘ The rule of appro- 
priate intonation in stanzas, is, keep the voice up at the end of the “second 
line, unless emphasis, or independent sense, or abrupt style authorises or 
requires a downward slide; and let the voice take a lower pitch, at the 
beginning of the third line: ; 

‘‘ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ; 
Eternal day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain.” : 
Russell says that the voice should be kept up or suspended at the word reign 
as the sense is not independently completed, since the words and where are 
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required mentally to fill up the ellipsis between the second and the third lines 
of the stanza. False intonation commonly consists in overlooking the distinctive 
slide of verse, as contrasted with that of prose. The former varies but little 
from the monotone and does not in most passages transcend the limits of the 
interval of the second, or the slightest rise except the plaintive semitone. The 
use of larger intervals of thirds and fifths, turns poetry into prose. The fault 
lies in raising or lowering the voice too much, as if in questions and answers, 
instead of keeping it nearly level. Behnke in ‘‘ The Speaking Voice ”’ says: 
‘‘ The words which rhyme should be slightly accentuated so as to show the 
end of each line.”’ 


PAUSES and ACCENTS.—In verses of seven syllables, the strongest 
accent on the third, and a pause after the third or fourth syllable, are the most 
beautiful, e.g., 

‘* Fill the bowl—with rosy wine, 
Round our temples—roses twine . . . 

In verses of eight syllables, pause generally after the fourth or fifth 
syllable, e.g., 

‘“To my great song—rebellious prove . . 
‘‘In mighty numbers—mighty things.” 

In verses of ten syllables, the prevailing accent is on the second, fourth 

and sixth syllables, and the pause after the forth or sixth, e.g., 

**And lovers both,—both thy disciples were.”’ 
or after the seventh, where accent falls, when it happens to be on the last 
save one, e.g., 
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‘* Now when the war is over—is it peace.” 
‘* The ten syllable line is the heroic line of the English language.’’ 

In verses of twelve syllables, the verse is more flowing and easy, when 
the pause is after the sixth syllable, e.g., ‘‘ The prince pursu’d and march’d— 
along with equal pace.’’ These are truly heroic in measure and sound. 

“And murm’ring with disdain,—the beauteous body leaves.’’ 

The orator when impassioned approaches very close to the poetic. See 
page 239. For ‘‘ Harmonic Inflection,’’ see page 404: ‘‘A brave man 
struggling . . .”? How Wendell Phillips delivered poetry, see page 474. 
Quintillian says that a sentence in prose begins like a verse in poetry ends. 


DEDUCTION: A verse in poetry should begin with a soft tone, gently 
falling in each line toward the centre and rising at the end, and all lines 
should end with a rising inflection as long as the sense is suspended or is 
incomplete, also every line in the Protasis; and a falling inflection in all lines 
in the Apodosis, and where there is emphasis, independent or complete sense, 
that is, a falling inflection as if you had something more to say; and a falling 
inflection dropping gradually into a close, as if you had nothing more to say, 
for all cadences or poetic periods, All should flow in liquid lines. 


* * * * 


It would here be in order to give a few ideas of Hermogenes 
on what he styled ‘‘ The Polished Expression,’’ ‘‘ The Comic 
Expression,’? and ‘‘ The Tragic Expression.”’ 

(1) The Polished Expression ought to have beauty or 
elegance throughout all its parts, but the beauty should not 
be too evident as to the feet, etc. He claims that Demos- 
thenes’ orations are the most elegant of polished oratory, in 
that there is an admixture of Purity, Character, Amplification, 
Acrimony, Vehemence, Grandeur, Splendour, Vigour, and the 
rest. That his deliberative orations partake of Sublimity, 
Gravity, Dignity, Character, or rather Ironical Epieikeia, such 
as those against Philip which are sublime, full of impetus, 
Vehemence, also Asperity and Vigour. In the panegyrical 
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method of polished oratory, the muses are invoked : the dictior! 
1s poetic, pure; the figures are properly of poetry, likewise are 
the thoughts; and the members, composition, rhythm, and 
cadence are those that are proper to poetry. 

As to Comic Expression and how used by the orator, 
Hermogenes gives three ways; 1st, Per Allusionem, that is, by 
allusion, which consists generally in an exchange or substitu- 
tion of letters, see pages 354 and 355, Fig. Paronomasia, e.g., 
‘* He is the clown prince ’’ for ‘‘ he is the crown prince.’’ Here 
the position of a clown is stated, but the allusion is to a crown 
prince, which of course would be clear from the subject matter 
the orator might have under discussion. Example from Corona, 
Bac ** . and by adding two syllables, he transformed his 
father from Tromes to Atrometus. ...’’ ‘‘ Tromes ’’ meant 
slave, and ‘‘ Atrometus’’ intrepid. 2nd, Ex Inopinato, that 
is, from an unexpected turn, e.g., ‘‘ He proceeded wearing 
under his feet—chilblains.’’ The hearers expected the orator 
to say ‘“‘ sandals’? but were agreeably disappointed in their 
expectation. 3rd, Per Similitudinem, that is, a comparison of 
things repugnant in their nature, or by parody, e.g., Corona, 
242: ‘‘ But this creature is a reptile by nature (or as Leland 
translates it), a fox in human shape—a stranger to everything 
good and liberal—this theatrical ape, this strolling player, 
this blundering haranguer.’’ 


As an example of Tragic Expression, Hermogenes cites 
Demosthenes’ oration on the Embassy, 65; ‘‘ Results more 
awful and momentous, O Athenians, have not been wrought 
in Greece within our time, nor I should think in any time here- 
tofore. Yet such mighty results has Philip been able to 
accomplish during the existence of the Athenian common- 
wealth whose hereditary privilege it is to take the lead in 
Greece, and not permit any proceedings of this kind. (65) 
The ruin which has fallen upon the poor Phocians may be seen 
not only by these decrees, but by what has actually been done 
—a shocking and pitiable spectacle, O Athenians! On our 
late journey to Delphi we were forced to see it all—houses 
razed to the ground, walls demolished, a country stripped of all 
its adult population, a few women and little children and 
miserable old men. No language can come up to the wretched- 
ness now existing there. ... Who was the deceiver? 
ZEschines—who but he?’’ (See complete passage under fig. 
Prosopopeeia, p. 394). Burke’s description of the Carnatic on 
page 151 isa splendid modern example of Tragic Expression. 
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